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The  officious  farmer  rushed  through  the  camp  toward  Dick.  “Git  outen  here,  ye  rascals!”  he 
bellowed,  waving  the  heavy  whip  over  his  head.  “Ye’ll  stay  on  this  point  at  risk 
of  yer  lives!”  '“Not  so  fast,  you  old  fooir  exclaimed  Dick,  calmly. 
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DICK  DARESOME  IN  CAMP 

OB, 

IN  THE  WOODS  WITH  HIS  SCHOOL 

*  % 

By  FRANK  FORREST 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRIP  TO  MAINE. 

“Hurry  there,*  Dick  !”  yelled  a  stalwart  lad  to  his  friend, 
as  the  two  dashed  madly  down  the  railroad  platform  of  the 
Merrivale  Village  station. 

“Fm  right  with  you,  Sam,”  answered  his  companion, 
tugging  along  with  a  valise,  a  tennis  racket  and  several 
bundles,  in  a  terrifio  effort  to  catch  the  train  which  was 
departing. 

A  crowd  of  lads  stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  train, 
yelling  lustily  at  the  two  belated  ones. 

“Hurry  up  there,  Daresome!” 

“Get  a  wiggle  on,  Sam  Thorpe!” 

How  the  couple  did  run,  too !  It  was  high  time  that  they 
did,  for  the  train  was  gaining  more  and  more  headway.  A 
large  crowd  stood  about  the  depot  platform.  The  reader 
must  be  aware  that  no  train  could  ever  start  from  a  country 
town  depot  without  all  the  grocery  store  philosophers  on 
the  job  to  give  the  right  directions. 

Down  the  platform  rushed  Dick  Daresome  and  his  fran¬ 
tic  roommate. 

They  were  burdened;  they  were  positively  buried  under 
an  avalanche  oi  bundles,  as  it  seemed  to  the  two  Merrivale 
Academy  students. 


Every  step  it  seemed  that  they  would  drop  another  bun¬ 
dle,  a  tennis  racket  or  lose 'a  cap. 

“Get  busy,  Dick!”  yelled  Skinniman  Perkins,  Dare- 
some’s  fat  friend,  as  he  stood  on  the  back  platform  of  the 
train,  waving  the  green  flag  as  a  bit  of  encouragement. 

Dick  leaped  forward,  and  now  he  was  near  enough  to  toss 
the  largest  bundle  to  the  waiting  arms  of  Skinniman. 

The  train  had  passed  the  platform,  and  the  lads  were 
rushing  down  the  track,  leaping  nimbly  over  the  ties. 

Faster  and  faster  went  the  puffing  engine,  and  the  two 
lads  matched  every  puff  themselves  as  they  sped  nearer  and 
nearer,-  trying  to  swing  around  and  get  on  the  steps  of  the 
rear  car. 

Any  reader  who  has  ever  tried  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
behind  a  disappearing  railroad  train  must  know  that  it  is 
about  ten  times  as  strenuous  as  a  Marathon  race. 

“Hustle,  Dick,  or  we’ll  be  left  at  the  post!”  cried  Sam. 

He  managed  to  roll  over  his  suit-case  to  the  level  of  the 
platform  and  Alan  Brownson  pulled  it  up.  Dick  did  the 
same. 

“Now,  up  with  you,  Dick!”  cried  Alan. 

Sam  leaped  at  this  instant  and  caught  firmly  on  the 
handle  or  bar  of  the  railing  on  the  rear  platform. 

The  train  was  going  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  But  as 
the  two  youths  were  free  of  their  bundles,  they  had  a  better 
chance  to  get  on. 
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Sam  pulled  himself  up  slowly  yet  surely. 

Dick  had  made  a  leap  for  the  other  rail  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  platform. 

“I'll  get  you !”  cried  Alan  Brownson,  and  he  reached  for¬ 
ward. 

But  somehow  or  other  Daresome’s  foot  did  not  get  clear 
of  a  frog  or  switch  crossing  in  the  track.  It  caught  for  an 
instant,  and  Dick  clung  with  tightening  fingers. 

Rip !  , 

The  sole  of  his  shoe  was  torn  off  violently  as  the  youth 
clung  tightly  to  the  iron  rail  of  the  car,  and  part  of  his 
shoe  was  left  in  the  frog  back  there ! 

“That  was  a  narrow  escape!”  said  Alan,  as  he  pulled  the 
lad  up  to  safety.  “If  you  had  not  held  on  there  like  grim 
death,  you  would  have  been  down  and  out  on  the  track.” 

Dick  swung  around  and  clambered  up  to  gaze  back  at 
the  disappearing  houses  of  Merrivale  Village. 

that  was  too  close  for  me,”  said  Dick.  “But,  there’s 
no  need  worrying— except  that  I  have  to  go  around  without 
a  sole  to  my  shoe!” 

“That’s  better  than  not  having  a  foot  to  fill  the  shoe,” 
said  Skinniman  Perkins.  “But  I’ve  got  a  pair  of  tennis 
shoes  in  my  grip  that  ought  to  come  in  handy,  Dick,  so  let’s 
get  inside  the  car.” 

I  he  lads  took  a  last  look  at  the  familiar  landscape  and 
then  vent  in  to  sit  among  the  scattered  fellow  students. 

Dick  got  Perkins’  spare  shoes  and  put  them  on. 

Are  we  all  here,  now  ?”  asked  Mr.  MacKenzie,  the 
mathematics  instructor  who  was  the  guide  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  ^ 

“Yes — except  part  of  Daresome’s  shoe,”  said  Skinni¬ 
man.  This  brought  a  great  laugh  from  the  boys,  and  the 
accident  was  told  with  many  fancy  furbelows  which  brought 
still  more  mirth. 

It  was  a  merry  party,  for  the  lads  were  all  students  of 
Merrivale  Academy.  The  term  was  over,  and  the  party, 
consisting  of  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  students  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  were  going  up  to  Maine  for  a  summer  camp  term  on 
the  shores  of  a  great  long  mountain  lake. 

Ihe}  were  to  do  a  few  hours  of  class  work  every  day,  but 
the  most  of  their  time  was  their  own  to  spend  in  rambles, 
swimming,  hunting  and  fishing. 

It  was  an  ideal  way  to  spend  part  of  the  summer,  and 
climb  up  in  studies  at  the  same  time. 

The  journey  passed,  along  pleasantly  after  Dick  and  his 
roommate  of  the  Academy  recovered  from  their  beginning. 
Xew  York  was  reached  and  then  the  lads  took  the  steamer 
for  Portland,  Maine. 

Now,  indeed,  did  they  feel  that  vacation  had  begun,  for 
the  fun  and  excitement  of  the  affair  increased  when  they 
went  on  shipboard. 

Two  lads  were  assigned  to  each  room,  all  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  MacKenzie. 


“This  is  going  to  he  a  great  night  on  the  water,”  said 
Dick  to  his  roommate.  “It  is  so  fine  and  warm.” 

But  Daresome  was  destined  to  make  another  guess  verv 

shortly. 

For  that  warmth  was  not  natural  clear  weather,  but  was 
the  lull  and  intense  heat  which  comes  before  a  storm.  The 
lads  noticed  that  even  in  Long  Island  Sound  the  wind 
seemed  to  be  making  the  waves  choppy  and  growing  in 
roughness. 

Tired  after  their  packing  and  traveling,  the  lads  turned 
into  their  berths  early. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Dick  Daresome  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  his  awakened  senses,  sitting  on  the  floor  of 
the  dark  stateroom. 

At  first  he  did  not  recollect  where  he  was,  but  as  he  pon¬ 
dered  the  subject,  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  steamer  threw 
him  sliding,  banging,  bumping  across  the  floor  against  the 
berth. 

Now  he  recollected. 

“Golly,  there  is  something  doing  on  the  water  now,” 
muttered  Dick  to  himself. 

He  had  been  sleeping  by  a  fortunate  chance  in  the  lower 
berth,  and  when  the  lurch  threw  him  out  he  did  not  have 
so  far  to  tumble. 

“Sam,  Sam,  wake  up,”  cried  Dick.  “You’d  better  get 
down  in  the  lower  berth  or  you’ll  break  your  neck!” 

His  friend,  awakened  by  the  call,  gave  a  sleepy  grunt. 

“Huh  ?” 

Dick  repeated  his  words,  and  reached  up  to  shake  his 
roommate’s  arm. 

Sam  raised  up  on  one  elbow  to  lean  over  the  berth  in 
order  to  see  his  friend  more  clearly  in  the  darkened  room. 

The  boat  was  lurching  terribly. 

As  Sam  leaned  over,  the  sudden  impetus  of  a  great  wave 
along  the  side  of  the  steamer  gave  the  whole  structure  a 
shivering  jolt. 

hhe  boat  rattled  m  every  wooden  and  iron  particle,  and 
Sam  was  thrown  headlong  off  the  berth ! 

“Oh!”  he  gasped  as  he  fell. 

It  was  not  a  delightful  sensation  to  be  awakened  from 
sleep  and  then  forced  into  a  high  dive  off  a  top  berth  in  a 
dark  stateroom  in  a  storm. 

It.  would  have  gone  badly  with  Sam  had  it  not  been  the 
fortune  of  uar  that  his  roommate  was  standing  beneath, 
just  preparing  to  enter  the  lower  berth  again. 

Biff!  Bump! 

Bang ! 

Nmrs  head  struck  Dick  Daresome’s  strong  back,  and  to¬ 
gether  the  two  friends  collapsed  and  rolled  over  on  the 
floor,  every  speck  and  bit  of  breath  forced  out  of  their 
lungs  by  the  unexpected  jolt  and  fall. 

Dick  was  the  first  to  sit  up,  and  as  he  rolled  over  the 
humor  of  the  situation  struck  him. 
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“Ho,  ho,  ho!"  laughed  Diek.  “You  must  think  Pm  a 
lake  or  a  bathing  beach,  Sam!" 

His  friend  had  received  a  fearful  tumble,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Dick's  unwitting  intercession  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  lad  would  have  had  a  broken  neck  as  a  souvenir  of 
his  trip  to  Maine! 

He  sat  up  though,  and  being  game  in  every  sense,  he 
forced  a  laugh,  too. 

“Well,  Dick,  that  was  a  prize-winning  dive,”  said  Sam 
at  last.  “But  I  nearly  cracked  my  coko  doing  it.  If  you 
hadn't  been  the  cushion,  I  think  you’d  have  a  new  job  as 
pall  bearer.” 

The  boat  increased  the  lurching  and  rolling. 

The  lads  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  thunder  and  the 
swishing  of  the  great  waves  against  the  boat. 

“Great  jumping  rattlesnakes,”  said  Dick.  “We’ve  got 
past  Long /Island  Sound  and  must  be  in  the  ocean  by  this 
time !” 

“Yes,  you  are  correct,”  said  Sam,  pulling  himself  up  to 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  berth.  “The  Sound  couldn’t  stir 
up  this  sort  of  a  storm  in  a  thousand  years.” 

Crash ! 

The  noise  of  splintering  wood  was  heard  outside  their 
stateroom  on  the  deck. 

“I  suppose  some  of  the  superstructure  went  that  time,” 
said  Daresome. 

“I  hope  the  boat  doesn’t  go  to  pieces  in  this  rough  sea,” 
said  Sam,  unable  to  keep  back  a  few  anxious  thoughts. 

Worse  and  worse  did  it  become. 

It  seemed  to  the  two  lads  that  the  stateroom  was  doing 
acrobatic  tricks.  Now  the  berth  would  be  high  in  air,  and 
again  it  would  turn  a  somersault  to  judge  from  the  feeling 
of  the  twist. 

“Sam,”  said  Dick,  gulping  suddenly. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  his  friend,  both  their  voices  showing 
traces  of  some  new  emotion. 

“I’m  going  to  get  seasick  if  I  don’t  get  some  fresh  air. 
How  about  you?” 

“'Same  here,”  said  his  friend  with  a  forced  calm.  “Let’s 
get  our  clothes  on  and  hustle  up  on  deck.” 

o 

“It’s  got  to  be  quick  work,”  said  Dick,  his  senses  reeling 
about.  “I’ve  been  on  the  ocean  before,  but  this  is  the 
roughest  traveling  I’ve  ever  had.” 

They  jerked  their  clothes  on  and  then  opened  the  state¬ 
room  door  to  hurry  upstairs. 

Outside  there  was  a  dim  light  from  the  flickering  lamps 
in  the  cabin.  All  the  chairs  were  fastened  down  in  this 
part  of  the  boat,  and  consequently  nothing  was  sliding — ex¬ 
cept  Dick  and  Sam. 

The  boys  bumped  first  down  one  side  of  the  floor  and 
then  the  other. 

The  great  waves,  coming  from  the  east,  struck  the 
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steamer  sideways  as  she  sped  north  and  parallel  to  the 
coast. 

This  is  the^  reason  for  the  roughness  of  coastwise  travel 
as  compared  with  that  which  is  straight  across  the  ocean. 

Dick  and  Sam  were  both  good  sailors,  and  until  now  had 
felt  no  evil  effects. 

Now,  however,  the  lads  were  white  as  sheets. 

“Oh,  but  this  is  fierce,”  gasped  Sam  Thorpe,  and  they 
staggered  wretchedly  toward  the  companion  way. 

Through  this  door  they  sprang,  to  be  showered  with  a 
cloud  of  blinding  salt  spray  as  a  great  white-cap  curled 
over  the  forward  part  of  the  steamer. 

This  unexpected  shower  bath  was  what  the  lads  needed, 
however — for  the  cold  drenching  shock  of  the  water,  the 
bracing  whizz  of  the  wind  revived  them. 

“Gee,  but  it’s  worth  a  ducking!”  said  Dick,  as  they  flat¬ 
tened  themselves  against  the  deck-house. 

“You  bet  it  is!”  said  Sam,  shouting  to  make  himself 
heard  against  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  rattle  of  rain 
upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 

The  boat  plowed  and  bowed  along  through  the  waves, 
for  she  was  a  staunch  craft. 

The  officers  knew  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  with 
gsuch  a  vessel — the  only  unpleasant  part  was  the  rolling. 
But  the  craft  had  weathered  storms  many  times  worse  than 
this,  and  so  they  kept  her  straight  on  her  course. 

Dick  and  Sam  did  not  know  this,  however. 

To  them  it  seemed  as  if  the  next  instant  they  would 
plunge  straight  into  the  yawning  depths  of  inky  water 
rolling  toward  them  so  ponderously. 

Yet  they  said  never  a.  word  of  fear. 

“Say,  this  is  the  most  exciting  thing  I’ve  been  in  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,”  said  Dick. 

“It  is — and  it’s  fine  if  the  old  boat  doesn’t  keep  up  this 
diving  act  too  long!” 

“You’re  right,  Sam,  we  are  cured  of  seasickness  by  this 
fresh  air  and  salt  water.  But  if  we  do  go  down,  I’d  rather 
be  here  than  back  in  the  stateroom,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sam.  “But,  say,  just  look  at  that  big  one 
coming  in  our  direction.” 

It  was  the  biggest  wave  they  had  yet  seen,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  tower  sky-high  in  the  dim  light  which  showed  be¬ 
tween  lightning  flashes. 

“It  may - ”  started  Dick. 

He  did  not  get  a  chance  to  finish  his  words ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT  THE  MERCY  OF  THE  WAVES. 

The  interruption  was  the  sudden  striking  of  the  great 
roller  of  sea  water  against  the  decks  of  the  steamer. 

The  water,  in  a  veritable  wall,  rolled  along  the  wooden 
decks  in  an  almost  irresistible  advance. 
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“Oh!”  gasped  Sam,  as  lie  was  swept  off  liis  feet. 

Daresome  was  thrown  head  over  heels  by  the  watery  as¬ 
sailant,  and  lie  felt  himself  sliding  backwards  toward  the 
stern  of  the  steamer. 

“Oh,  if  we  had  only  had  something  to  hold  onto,” 
thought  Dick,  regretting  now  his  carelessness  in  standing 
on  deck  during  a  high  sea. 

But  it  was  of  no  avail  to  regret,  for  the  Merrivale  lad 
was  being  borne  along  at  what  seemed  terrific  speed. 

Past  the  deck-house  and  on  toward  the  rear  of  the  boat 
was  Daresome  dragged  by  the  surging,  splashing  wave,  and 
it  seemed  all  up  with  the  gallant  boy. 

Sam  Thorpe  had  caught  himself  just  in  time  against  one 
of  the  supports  of  the  life-boat. 

“ Where  are  you,  Dick?”  he  called  to  his  friend,  for  all 
was  dark  on  the  slippery  deck  of  the  steamer. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“Dick,  Dick!”  yelled  the  lad. 

Still  no  sound  responded  to  his  anxious  cry  except  the 
noise  of  the  storm  and  the  roaring  of  the  great  smoke¬ 
stack  nearby,  for  he  was  about  midway  in  the  boat. 

“Dick,  for  goodness  sake,  where  are  you?”  screeched  his 
friend  with  sinking  heart. 

Sam  looked  about  now,  for  there  was  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  which  acted  as  his  searchlight. 

Daresome  was  nowhere  in  sight  during  this  first  glance 
about. 

“Here’s  another  wave!”  muttered  Sam,  as  he  clung 
tightly  to  the  convenient  iron  support. 

Swish ! 

Along  the  deck  came  whirling  another  cataract  of  water, 
this  time  not  so  bad  as  the  first  which  had  struck  the  lads. 

Crack !  Boom ! 

Another  flash  illumined  the  scene  of  excitement,  and 
Sam  looked  toward  the  stern. 

There  he  saw  a  sight  which  made  his  heart  almost  stop 
its  beating! 

“  As  I  live,  it’s  Dick  tangled  in  the  stern  rail !”  mut¬ 
tered  he  between  clenched  teeth. 

Sure  enough,  and  so  it  was ! 

There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose,  as  Sam  well  knew. 

“If  I  can  only  get  some  sort  of  a  rope,”  thought  he,  in 
despair. 

.Tust  then  another  flash  gave  him  a  view  of  the  boat  near 
him,  and  despite  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  steamer, 
Sam  clambered  up  the  support  a  few  feet  and  stuck  his 
hand  under  the  tarpaulin  coverlet  of  the  life-boat. 

Sure  enough,  he  found  a  coil  of  rope,  half  floating  in 
the  bilge  water  which  had  collected  in  the  boat. 

Grabbing  this  out  and  thanking  his  lucky  stars  for  the 
fortunate  guess,  Sam  Thorpe  drew  a  long  breath  and  then 
made  a  dash  to  the  rescue  of  his  pal ! 


“Now,  Dick,  old  boy,  I’m  after  you !”  murmured  Sam.  to 
give  himself  good  hope  against  his  fearful  odds. 

A  long  swing  of  the  ocean’s  feelers,  in  the  form  of  a 
rippling  wave  over  the  deck,  floored  the  lad  with  a  bang. 

“Dog  gone  it!”  he  muttered  angrily  to  himself  as  he 
tumbled  good  and  hard. 

His  elbow  was  so  numbed  that  for  an  instant  he  relaxed 
his  grip  on  the  rope  with  his  right  hand. 

But  just  as  that  precious  bit  of  weaving  was  floating 
away,  Sam  stuck  forward  his  left  and  clutched  it  firmly. 

Then  he  crawled  along  and  finally  sprang  to  his  feet  to 
rush  toward  where  his  unconscious  friend  was  tangled  in 
the  rear  railing — as  it  might  be  called — of  the  storm- 
stricken  steamer. 

The  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  were  fortunate.  Else 
had  Sam  never  managed  to  reach  the  youth  in  time. 

Dick  had  been  washed  down  the  slippery  surface  of  the 
upper  deck  by  the  first  roller,  and  his  head  brought  up 
against  a  post  of  the  railing  with  awful  force. 

His  sense  had  fled,  but  by  good  fortune,  the  wire  which 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  railing,  in  a  sort  of  network, 
was  holding  well  against  the  strain. 

Any  instant,  however,  a  higher  wave  was  apt  to  come 
along  and  loosen  the  unconscious  hold  of  Dick’s  body  as  it 
was  pinioned  there  with  one  leg  through  the  open  space 
under  the  wire  netting. 

Such  a  wave  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  lad. 

“If  lie’s  once  thrown  over  that  rail  in  this  sea,  it’s  all  up 
with  him,”  thought  Sam.  “And  they  couldn’t  bring  the 
ship  about,  even  if  he  were  conscious  enough  to  swim !” 

Sam  sprang  forward  with  his  coil  of  rope  ready.  He 
had  no  real  plan  of  action,  and  yet  was  determined  to  do 
something  quickly  and  to  the  point. 

Sam  was  a  lad  who  could  act  quickly  and  keep  pace  with 
his  thoughts. 

“Now  for  a  little  towing,”  thought  lie,  as  he  studied  the 
chances  in  that  very  brief  instant. 

Several  more  waves  were  hitting  the  side  of  the  boat 
forward  and  rolling  along  toward  them. 

Sam  twisted  the  rope  about  his  roommate’s  body  and 
then  darted  toward  the  nearest  vertical  support.  This  was 
an  iron  rod  which  was  used  to  hold  up  the  awning  in  sunny 
weather. 

Tie  tightened  the  rope  about  this  iron  and  clung  on  him¬ 
self,  for  he  realized  that  another  terrific  wave  was  coming. 

Biff! 

The  great  water  wall  hit  him  and  almost  floored  him. 

Sam  heard  a  crash  and  saw  to  his  horror  that  the  wave 
had  carried  away  the  railing  in  the  rear. 

But  so  skillfully  in  that  brief  space  of  time  had  he 
twined  the  rope  about  Daresome’s  unconscious  bod v  that 
the  force  of  the  wave  seemed  merely  to  slip  the  knotting 
tighter. 
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“Thank  goodness  for  that!”  said  Sam,  as  lie  held  tightly 
on  the  rope.  “If  1  hadn't  got  Dick  just  as  I  did,  he'd 
have  been  washed  over  backward  with  that  rail.” 

Sam  pulled  in  on  the  rope  and  drew  Dick’s  body  rapidly 
over  the  wet  deck. 

More  waves  were  coming,  but  the  brave  lad  managed  to 
drag  his  friend's  body  forward,  inch  by  inch.  He  used 
now  one  support  and  then  another  to  keep  from  losing  his 
own  footing  and  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  valuable  rope. 

At  last  he  reached  the  companionway,  from  which  they 
had  emerged. 

He  drew  Dick’s  wet,  limp  body  into  the  doorway  and 
shut  it  with  a  bang. 

“Thank  the  luck  that  I  got  that  job  done!”  muttered 
Sam,  in  relief.  “But  how  can  I  work  over  Dick,  now 
that  I've  got  him  here?” 

J ust  then  the  door  opened  with  a  swinging  bang  and  a 
gust  of  spray  and  wind. 

“What’s  the  trouble  here?”  asked  a  blue-uniformed  fig¬ 
ure,  to  Sam’s  surprise.' 

It  was  one  of  the  navigation  officers  of  the  steamer  who 
had  spied  the  two  figures  just  as  Sam  had  entered  the  door. 
He  had  rushed  around  from  the  pilot-house. 

“Why — why — this  poor  boy  nearly  got  washed  off  the 
deck,”  said  Sam,  still  breathless  from  his  exertions. 

“  He  did  ?  What  are  you  doing  up  here  ?”  cried  the  offi¬ 
cer.  “It’s  lucky  I  saw  you!” 

Without  waiting  to  hear  Sam’s  reply,  he  knelt  over 
Dick’s  white  face,  looked  at  the  lad,  and  then  began  to  work 
his  hands  up  and  down. 

“He’s  not  choking,  for  his  breath  is  all  right.  I  guess 
the  boy  just  got  a  bad  bumping  of  some  sort,”  said  the 
officer. 

His  work  soon  brought  Dick  back  to  consciousness. 

One  of  the  first  things  Dick  noticed,  after  the  sight  of 
the  two  kindly  faces  bending  over  him,  was  a  terrible 
throbbing  pain  in  his  head. 

Dick  put  his  weak  hand  to  the  back  of  his  skull,  and  the 
officer  nodded. 

“There,  my  lad,  I  thought  as 'much.  That  shows  you 
got  a  bad  bruise.  You’d  better  go  back  to  your  berth  and 
lie  down,”  said  he,  kindly. 

“We  left  it  to  keep  from  being  seasick,”  said  Dick,  with 
a  weak  smile.  “I  don’t  know  what  happened,  but  I  don’t 
feel  seasick,  that’s  sure!” 

“You  won’t  be  seasick  now,”  said  the  officer.  “You’ve 
got  your  sea  legs,  but  you’d  better  go  and  rest  up  that  head. 
Now,  don’t  you  ever  go  prowling  about  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  in  a  storm  again.” 

“You  bet  I  won’t,”  said  Sam. 

“Nor  me,  either,”  said  Dick. 

So  they  went  down  to  their  stateroom  again,  and  for¬ 


tunately  the  weather  eased  up  gradually  so  that  the  lads 
could  rest  easier  and  without  the  falls  from  the  berth. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  with  the  sea  comparatively 
calm  and  with  blue  skies  above  them,  the  boys  compared 
notes  with  the  others  of  their  party  to  find  how  many  had 
been  affected  by  the  rolling. 

Needless  to  say,  many  a  report  of  falling  from  bed  was 
handed  in,  while  a  few  admitted  being  sick  from  the  whirls 
and  twists  and  turns. 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  a  lot  more  of  you  were  sicker  than  you’ll 
let  on,”  said  Dick.  “But,  at  any  rate,  Sam  was  the  hero  all 
right.  He  had'  presence  of  mind,  for  I’ve  learned  what 
he  did  for  me.” 

“Shut  up,”  said  Sam,  bashfully. 

“Well,  I  won’t.  But,  say,  fellows,”  said  Dick,  “I’ve 
found  out  what  is  better  than  presence  of  mind  when  the 
sea  is  washing  you  overboard  and  the  boat  about  to  sink 
in  the  stormy  waters.  Do  you  know?” 

“No,”  cried  the  others. 

“What  is  it,  Dick?”  asked  Alan. 

“Yes,  I’ll  be  the  goat,  Daresome,”  said  Skinniman  Per¬ 
kins,  with  his  usual  good  humor.  “What  is  better  than 
presence  of  mind  in  such  trouble?” 

Dick  laughed  merrily. 

“  Only  one  thing — and  that’s  absence  of  body !” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  CAMPERS. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  was  uneventful,  yet  brimful  of  fun 
for  the  jolly  lads. 

They  visited  every  inch  of  the  ship,  became  acquainted 
with  every  passenger,  so  it  seemed,  and  learned  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  name  for  every  part  of  the  craft. 

It  was  a  jolly  sea  trip. 

At  last  they  reached  beautiful  Portland  Harbor,  and 
then  took  the  train  for  the  long  lake  up  in  the  mountains 
where  their  summer  camp  was  to  be  located. ' 

This  ride  came  to  an  end,  and  then  the  boys,  with  a  half 
a  day  before  them,  beheld  the  prospect  of  erecting  the 
camp. 

“You  fellows  are  going  to  get  all  that’s  coming  to  you,” 
said  MacKenzie,  the  instructor.  “How  manv  of  vou  have 
ever  been  in  a  real  old-fashioned  mountain  camp  before?” 

Not  a  single  lad  answered  yes. 

“How  many  know  how  to  start  a  camp?” 

Again  followed  silence,  flavored  with  a  few  laughs. 

Then  Dick  spoke  up. 

“Well,  Mr.  MacKenzie,  we  don’t  know,  but  we’ll  never 
learn  younger.  If  you’ll  tell  us  the  place,  we  will  go  at 
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it  with  all  our  might.  There’s  nothing  in  sight  around 
this  depot  that  looks  like  a  camp  site.”  ' 

The  instructor  pointed  to  the  baggage-room  of  the  small 
depot  building. 

“In  there  are  the  duds,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,”  said  he. 

We  will  hunt  up  the  baggage-master  and  then  get  some 
team  from  the  farms  around  here  to  lug  it  down  to  the 
camp  for  us.” 

“How  far  is  it?” 

t 

“About  a  mile  down  this  steep  winding  road  to  the  right, 
lieie,  said  MacKenzie.  “I’ve  got  to  go  hunt  up  some 
folks  I  know  on  a  farm  nearby  to  arrange  for  our  garden 
stuff.  I  \  e  been  here  before,  and  I  have  a  cook  engaged 
but  it  won’t  do  unless  we  have  the  stuff  to  cook,  for  we 
can’t  live  on  canned  potatoes !” 

The  baggage-man  was  soon  discovered,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  baggage,  the  suit-cases,  the  implements  of  sport, 
the  tents  and  all  the  utensils  were  on  the  way  toward  the 
site  picked  out  by  the  Principal  for  the  camp. 

I  his  plot  of  land  was  on  a  point  projecting  into  the  long, 
winding  lake. 

This  body  of  water  was  about  five  miles  long,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places  had  varying  widths,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
a  mile,  like  most  of  the  mountain  country  lakes. 

It  connected  with  a  chain  of  other  lakes,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  travel  by  water  through  the  successive  outlets 
for  forty  or  fifty  miles. 

“Wrhat’s  the  name  of  our  lake,  Sam?”  asked  Dick  Dare- 
some,  as  the  lads  started  down  the  road  after  the  team  car¬ 
rying  the  luggage. 

I  heard  the  Principal  say  it  was  Chegobud,  some  sort 
of  Indian  name,  I  suppose,”  replied  Sam  Thorpe. 

“Well,  I  hope  we’ll  learn  to  remember  that  by  the  time 
we’ve  been  here  the  whole  season,”  laughed  Dick. 

The  instructor  walked  down  with  the  bevy  of  Merrivales, 
knowing  the  direction,  and  soon  he  had  pointed  out  the 
location  for  their  summer  camp. 

There,  right  on  this  point,”  said  MacKenzie;  “it  ought 
to  be  a  wonderful  location  by  the  time  we  get  it  fixed  up. 

dhere,  neighbor,  dump  the  stuff  right  down  there  between 
those  two  trees.” 

These  words  were  directed  to  the  driver  of  the  big,  heav¬ 
ily  loaded  farm  wagon  which  had  proceeded  down  the 
rough-cut  road  to  the  point,  arriving  a  few  minutes  after 
the  Merrivales. 

And  shall  we  start  fixing  things  up  righfwaway  ?”  asked 
Skinniman  Perkins. 

“  You  bo.vs  had  better  sortomt  your  stuff,”  said  MacKen¬ 
zie,  “while  I  go  up  the  road  to  that  farm  I  was  speaking 
about.  There  is  a  famous  old  guide  here  who  is  going  to 

be  chief  cook  for  our  camp,  and  he  ought  fo  be  around 
there.” 

MacKenzie,  turning,  started  up  the  roadway. 


“Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  MacKenzie?”  asked  Dick. 
“To  that  yellow  farmhouse  up  there  between  the  trees?” 

“No,  but  up  that  road  a  little  farther,”  said  MacKenzie.  . 
“That  house  you  see  is  another  farm,  and  we  are  just  about 
a  hundred  yards  this  side  of  that  fellow’s  property.  He’s 
a  mean  old  lobster,  and  I’ll  bet  we  have  trouble  with  him  ! 
before  the  season  is  over.” 

MacKenzie  laughed  then. 

“But  from  what  I’ve  seen  some  of  you  fellows  do  in 
your  scraps  with  Belleville  Academy,  I  think  you  can  hold 
your  own  and  show  the  old  lobster  a  few  tricks  at  that!” 

Then  he  turned  and  started  up  the  road,  soon  to  be  lost 
from  view. 

“Now,  fellows,”  said  Dick  to  his  companions,  “I  have  a 
great  scheme.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“  Out  with  it — don’t  be  a  clam !” 

“Well,”  said  Dick,  with  a  smile,  “let’s  surprise  MacKen¬ 
zie  for  fun.” 

“How?”  asked  Sam.  v 

“He’s  a  pretty  wise  one,”  said  Skinniman. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  some  to  do  it,”  echoed  Alan. 

Dick  nodded. 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  you  remember  that  he  asked  us  if  any 
of  us  had  ever  been  camping  before?” 

“Sure,”  said  Sam. 

“  And  we  answered  no  !” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.” 

“Well,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  starting  away  on  the 
tents  and  see  if  wTe  can’t  put  up  a  pretty  good  sample  of 
camp-making  even  though  we  haven’t  had  experience?” 

Dick’s  words  were  greeted  with  a  joyful  cheer. 

“That’s  fine,  Dick,”  said  Alan.  ' 

We  11  set  up  a  job  on  the  instructor,  and  by  the  time 
the  Principal  gets  here  to-morrow  we’ll  look  like  a  bunch 
of  veterans,  sure  enough,”  added  Skinniman. 

The  lads  started  to  work  with  a  will. 

Di(  b  Daresome  was  a  born  leader,  and  as  he  was  always 

in  the  van  in  boarding-school  activities,  so  he  started  things 
in  the  camp. 

hheie,  Sam,  lets  get  that  bundle  of  tents  unpacked. 
There  are  a  lot  more  things  to  come,”  said  Dick,  “but  we 
might  as  well  get  down  to  business  right  off  the  bat."  |J 

Down  to  business  they  did  get. 

Inside  of  a  few  minutes  a  greater  part  of  the  tents  were 
unfastened  and  the  lads  were  busy  fixing  the  tents  up. 
None  of  the  boys  were  absolutely  green  on  the  subject  of  * 

camping  hardly  any  boy  who  has  ever  been  in  a  small 
town  can  be. 


They  knew  that  the  poles  had  to  be  erected, 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  tents  spread  over  the 
“We’re  not  wonders  at  this,"  said  Dick,  "but. 


the  pegs 
polos, 
anyway, 


we  will  show  Maclvenzie 
tiers." 

“This  tent  1  ve  got  fixed  up  won’t  stand  more  than  three 
cyclones  and  one  sand  storm,"  said  Skinniman,  looking  at 
the  job  he  had  just  finished. 

“Oh.  well,  we’ll  fix  them  up  better  before  winter  gets 
here,"  said  Sam. 

As  they  were  chatting  away  and  getting  their  things  in 
better  shape,  a  sudden  cry  greeted  them  from  the  rear. 

They  turned  and  beheld  a  tall,  gaunt  farmer,  standing 
leaning  over  a  fence,  about  a  hundred  yards  down  toward 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake. 

“Say,  wot  ye  doin’  there?”  yelled  this  individual,  wav¬ 
ing  a  long  heavy  whip  to  emphasize  his  words. 

Dick  turned  to  his  companions. 

“Say,  fellows,”  said  he,  calmly,  “we  must  not  get  into 
any  row  with  the  natives  here  until  we  learn  the  lay  of  the 
ground.  That  must  be  the  old  slob  that  MacKenzie  was 
telling  us  about.” 

“Well,  the  school  has  leased  the  ground  for  our  camp, 
with  full  water  privileges,”  said  Skinniman.  “So  they 
can’t  bluff  us  a  little  bit !” 

The  fellow  holloaed  again. 

“Hey,  ye  jest  git  offen  this  yere  prop’ty!”  he  cried,  with 
growing  vehemence. 

The  boys  paid  no  attention,  but  continued  to  sort  their 
possessions  and  to  tighten  the  ropes  on  the  tents. 

They  had  business  to  attend  to  and  were  doing  that  v#ry 
same ! 

But  the  officious  farmer  was  otherwise  inclined. 

He  saw  that  the  youths  were  strangers,  and  so  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  assert  himself  to  his  full  capacity.  He  leaped 
over  the  fence  and  ran  straight  toward  the  center  of  the 
growing  camp. 

“Here  he  comes,  Dick,”  said  Sam,  warningly. 

Daresome  never  moved  a  muscle. 

“Say,  I  want  ye  to  hustle  out  er  this  piece  o’  land,  and  I 
ain’t  goin’  ter  talk  ter  ye  much  longer !”  cried  the  farmer, 
not  quite  understanding  the  continued  silence  of  the  boys. 

But  now  the  charm  was  broken.  ' 

For,  unabashed  by  his  thundering  and  bellowing,  and 
the  whip,  the  Merrivales  who  w'ere  present  in  that  part  of 
the  camp  laughed. 

The  fanner  flared  up  with  rage. 

“Don’t  ye-  larf  at  me,  er  I’ll  land  ye  all  in  the  lock-up !” 
he  screeched,  his  voice  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  same 
rate  as  his  anger  increased. 

“Ha.  ha,”  came  the  opinion  of  the  Merrivales. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Dick  Daresome  from  his 
position  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp  near  the  water.  “Cut 
out  that  racket  there,  old  man.  We’re  attending  to  our 
bu-Jness  and  you  had  better  attend  to  yours!” 


The  farmer  stopped  in  blank  amazement  at  these  wordi 
from  the  youth. 

Then  he  let  forth  another  imprecation. 

“Say,  get  out  of  this  camp  and  don’t  you  come  in  any 
further,”  shouted  Dick. 

The  officious  farmer  rushed  through  the  camp  toward 
Dick. 

“Git  outen  here,  ye  rascals!”  he  bellowed,  waving  the 
heavy  whip  over  his  head.  “Ye’ll  stay  on  this  point  at 
risk  of  yer  lives !” 

“Hot  so  fast,  you  old  fool !”  exclaimed  Daresome  calmly. 

The  farmer  was  close  upon  him,  but  the  lad  never  moved 
a  muscle  except  to  hold  up  a  hand  to  stop  the  rushing  inter¬ 
loper.  . 

“Why — why — why!”  gurgled  the  old  fellow  in  a  fury. 
“  I’ll  hev  ye  know  I  don’t  allow  no  trespassin’ !” 

Dick  beckoned  to  his  friends,  who  quickly  surrounded  the 
old  fellow.  He  saw  that  he  was  in  deeper  than  he  thought. 

He  was  fated  to  get  in  a  good  deal  deeper  still  before  the 
little  incident  was  to  close. 

“So  ye’d  better  pack  and  git.  I  don’t  allow  no  city  fel¬ 
lers  around  yere  nohow !”  continued  this  important  rural 
personage,  still  holding  his  whip  ready  for  an  attack. 

“Hot  so  previous,  Mr.  Farmer,”  said  Dick.  “In  the  first 
place,  you  haven’t  anything  to  say  about  this  land!” 

“What’s  that?”  cried  the  farmer. 

“That’s  what  I  remarked,  and  in  the  second  place  we 
have  leased  this  land  for  the  season,  and  legally  it’s  ours 
absolutely  as  long  as  our  lease  lasts.” 

The  old  fellow  was  dumbfounded. 

“Yes,  that’s  true,  and  you  know  it,”  continued  Dick 
Daresome,  confidently.  “You’re  just  trying  to  act  smart 
with  something  that  doesn’t  concern  you.” 

This  was  so  true  that  it  cut  deeply.  , 

The  old  fellow  flared  up  worse  than  ever. 

“I’ll  teach  ye  whether  it  consarns  me!”  yelled  he.  “I 
don’t  intend  to  have  no  smart  alecks  stealing  my  stuff  and 
running  over  my  land.  Take  that,  and  that !” 

Suddenly,  with  no  more  warning  than  this,  he  swung 
the  whip  stock  so  that  the  cruel  lash  curled  about  Dare- 
some’s  shoulders  with  a  swish. 

The  lad  cringed  just  a  little.  It  was  a  natural  move¬ 
ment  under  such  a  blow. 

But  his  next  movement  was  far  different. 

With  a  call  to  his  friends,  Dick  Daresome  sprang  at  the 
farmer,  catching  his  whip  arm  in  a  grip  of  steel.  The  old 
fellow  was  evidently  left-handed,  and  this  made  it  easier 
for  Dick  to  make  a  direct  attack. 

In  a  jiffy  and  without  a  spoken  word,  Dick  had  shoved 
the  old  fellow  back  on  the  ground. 

“We’ll  help  you,  Dick  !” 

“Ho,  I’ll  try  this  once  myself,”  said  Daresome. 
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He  grappled  tighter  and  tighter  with  the  struggling 
farmer. 

The  man  did  exceed  Dick  greatly  in  weight  and  hard, 
weather-beaten  .strength.  But  Daresome’s  suppleness  and 
cat-like  quickness  more  than  equaled  the  other’s  advan¬ 
tage. 

They  rolled  on  the  ground,  for  Dick  had  forced  the  other 
back. 

The  older  fellow’s  whip  had  been  wrenched  out  of  his 
grip  by  Dick's  right  and  our  hero  tossed  that  weapon  out  of 
range  on  one  side. 

‘‘I'll  hev  ye  arrested  fer  brutally  attackin’  me,”  grunted 
the  farmer. 

This  brought  a  laugh  from  Dick. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  sure  that  there  was  only  about 
one  police  officer  to  fifty  square  miles  up.in  this  section. 
Secondly,  he  was  well  within  his  rights. 

“Now,  you  get  out  of  our  property,”  said  Dick,  starting 
to  get  up. 

As  he  did  so  the  farmer  leaned  forward,  and  to  Dick’s 
pained  surprise,  he  took  a  terrific  pinch  on  the  lad’s  leg. 

Even  through  the  flannel  trousers  it  was  exceedingly 
painful.  Dick  stumbled  back,  gripping  his  leg,  in  an 
agony.  , 

“That  rascal  must  be  mad!”  cried  Sam.  “If  that’s  the 
wav  they  fight  up  here,  we’ll  show  them  how  we  do  down 
at  Merrivale  Academy  to  our  mad  dogs.” 

The  man  had  leaped  to  his  feet  now  and  was  starting  to 
run.  But  he  tripped  over  a  tent  rope  just  as  the  lads  closed 
in  upon  him. 

» 

“Into  the  lake  with  him,  boys;  that  will  prove  the 
rabies!”  cried  big  Skinniman  Perkins. 

In  another  minute  the  irate  granger  was  spluttering 
around  in  the  cool  lake  water — probably  his  first  bath  in 
several  years.  The  boys  stood  on  the  shore  and  laughed 
uproariously. 

•  “Now,  you  get,  and  don't  trespass  here,”  said  Dick. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


an  unexpected  rescue. 


d  he  old  farmer  floundered  about,  expressing  his  feelings 
witli  a  series  of  howls  and  lamentations. 

The  Merrivale  campers  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  and 
laughed  themselves  into  fits  of  mirth  as  they  watched  the 
old  chap  splash  about. 


“ Wow  r1°  you  like  the  water?  Want  us  to  come  on  in?” 
caked  Dick  Daresome. 

“Has  it  cured  your  biting  proclivities?”  called  Sam,  with 
a  chuckle. 


“Let's  see  what  you  can  do  in  the  high  diving  line,  old 
codfish !’’  shouted  Skinniman  Perkins,  who  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  aquatic  exhibition. 

The  old  man  choked  and  blustered,  and  finally  after 
great  efforts,  managed  to  clamber  up  on  the  slippery,  steep 
bank,  supporting  his  weight  on  a  couple  of  overhanging 
saplings  which  shot  beyond  the  shore  line. 

“Oh,  you  young  rascals,  I’ll  make  ye  sweat  fer  tjiis!'*  he 
shouted. 

“Well,  the  hot  weather  is  coming  along  now,  anyway,” 
laughed  Dick,  “so  you  won’t  need  to  work.” 

“And  you'll  get  into  a  good  deal  hotter  water  than  this 
if  you  come  trespassing  here  again !” 

The  old  man,  looking  like  a  half  drowned  cat,  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  started  toward  the  fence  to  his  own  property. 

“All  right,”  said  lie,  “I'll  git  the  real  owner  tpr  tend 
to  this  matter  right.  I’m  only  pertectin’  his  interests,  and 
ye’ll  see  what  I  kin  do !” 

Just  as  he  spoke  the  instructor  hastened  down  from  the 
roadway  ahead  of  another  wagonload  of  camp  goods. 

“What’s  this?”  he  cried,  espying  the  bedraggled  figure 
of  the  angry  old  farmer. 

“It’s  an  attempt  ter  murder  me,”  said  the  old  man,  see¬ 
ing  that  this  older  fellow  was  one  in  authority.  “I’ll  jest 
see  what  the  sheriff  will  do  about  this  yere  business — that’s 
jest  what  I  be  a-goin’  to  do !” 

The  instructor  waved  to  him  to  stop. 

“What  are  you  doing  on  this  property,  anyway,  my 
friend?”  queried  MacKenzie,  not  at  all  bamboozled  by 
the  other’s  pretensions  and  ready  for  trouble  himself. 

The  farmer  pointed  toward  the  boys  about  the  tents. 

•  “  They  ducked  me,  and  they  hain’t  got  no  right  in  this 
prop’tv,  anyway!”  said  he. 

“Guess  again,  my  aged  friend,”  said  MacKenzie.  “I've 
been  warned  about  you  and  your  ugly  ways  before.  We 
have  leased  this  ground,  and  here  are  the  very  papers.” 

He  pulled  forth  several  folded  white  sheets  with  red  tags 
attached. 

The  farmer  gazed  in  surprise. 

“Wall,  I  ain’t  been  consulted.” 

“4ou  don’t  need  to  be,”  said  MacKenzie  with  decision. 
“But  if  you  try  any  of  your  butting  in  about  here  you'll 
get  a.  lot  more  than  you  did  this  time.  You  hustle  right 
off  this  property  before  I  get  the  fellows  to  give  you  the 
second  degree !” 

The  flashing  eyes  of  the  stalwart  speaker  and  tiis  deter¬ 
mined  voice  convinced  the  granger  that  he  would  be  wise 
to  go  while  the  going  was  good! 

Accordingly,  he  clambered  over  that  fence  in  double 
quick  time. 


All  light.  I  11  ketch  yer  fellers  on  my  land  some  time 

and  I’ll  pay  ye  back.  This'll  be  war  ter  the  death— jesi 
mark  my  warnin’  I” 
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MacKenzie  whirled  about  and  advanced  toward  the  lads 
with  an  anxious  look  playing  over  his  generally  smiling 
features.  He  was  the  most  popular  instructor  in  Merri- 
vale,  and  having  only  been  out  of  the  big  Eastern  college  a 
short  time,  he  was  more  like  a  student  than  a  teacher — out 
of  business  hours  in  the  class  room. 

“Boys,  we  will  have  trouble  with  that  wicked  old  cod¬ 
ger,”  remarked  MacKenzie  with  conviction. 

“Well,  Mr.  MacKenzie,”  said  Dick,  “a  fellow  gets  into 
trouble  wherever  he  goes.  So  there’s  no  use  worrying  about 
it.  We’ll  just  give  him  as  good  as  we  receive.  That  ought 
to  hold  Mr.  Granger  for  a  while!” 

"Yes,  I  think  it  will,”  answered  MacKenzie.  “But,  by 
Jove,  you  fellows  have  been  hustling.” 

He  gazed  about  in  pleased  surprise  at  the  tents  and  the 
clever  arrangement  of  the  camp,  so  quickly  planned  and 
executed  by  the  lads. 

“Who  bossed  this  iob?”  he  cried. 

* 

“Dick  Daresome,”  chorused  the  lads.  '  ^ 

Dick  blushed. 

One  would  have  supposed,  from  his  guilty  look,  that  he 
had  done  something  wrong. 

“Well,  say,  somebody  has  been  stringing  me.  I  thought 
you  chaps  didn’t  know  anything  about  camping?  Any¬ 
way,  that’s  a  mighty  good  job.  A  few  more  touches  and 
we’ll  be  ready  for  the  first  night !” 

Under  his  skilled  direction  a  few  changes  were  made. 
But  so  cleverly  had  Dick  and  his  friends  worked  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  arrangement,  that  the  camp  was  kept  just  about 
as  they  first  put  it  up. 

“We  must  have  a  cabin  or  hut,”  said  MacKenzie.  “That 
is  always  better  than  a  tent  for  the  cooking,  and  less  liable 
to  be  blown  over  in  storms  and  such  like  excitement.” 

“Will  we  build  it  ourselves?” 

“Yes,  Thorpe,  but  I  suppose  to-morrow  will  do  for  that. 
To-day  we  will  have  Aubrey,  the  guide,  do  the  cooking  for 
us  right  out  in  the  open,  around  a  wood  fire.” 

“Hurray!”  cried  the  lads. 

“Hurry!”  said  Dick,  laughing  at  the  little  change  in  the 
word  which  meant  so  much.  “We’re  just  about  ready  to 
eat  some  cooking  school  -biscuits,  and  there’s  nothing 
worse !” 

The  cook  was  trailing  along  in  a  lazy  fashion  behind  the 
wagon. 

He  now  came  forward  in  his  slouchy,  good-natured,  lazy 
manner  and  shook  hands  with  the  boys.  He  had  been  cook 
and  guide  for  MacKenzie  on  earlier  trips,  and  so  felt  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  school  lads,  too. 

“Wall,  1  reckon  T’d  better  do  some  tall  hustlin’  now, 

don’t  yeou  ?” 

“You  just  bet,”  said  MacKenzie. 

So  the  lazy  looking  cook  did  hustle  with  a  rapidity  which 
■  opri-  -e  'fie  bovs.  lie  was  one  of  those  lazy  people  who 


are  so  masterly  in  their  laziness  that  they  make  every  action 
count,  and  hence  when  they  get  started  at  a  good  rate  of 
speed  they  accomplish  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  sort 
of  person. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  savory  fumes  of  ham  and  eggs 
and  flapjacks  were  arising  from  the  wide  camp  fire. 

The  nimble  big  flippers  of  Aubrey  the  cook  were  wonder¬ 
fully  dexterous  in  the  manipulation  of  the  flapjacks. 

“Watch  those  battercakes  turn  somersaults!”  exclaimed 
Daresome,  as  the  cook  skillfully  caused  them  to  do  all  sorts 
of  fancy  leaps  and  bounds. 

High  in  the  air  they  went,  turning  double  and  triple 
turns,  yet  every  time  they  would  come  down  plump  and 
solid  on  the  griddle  iron. 

The  art  of  a  flapjack  artist  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

But,  anyway,  Aubrey  managed  to  get  quite  a  savory  lot 
of  food  together  for  the  Merrivale  lads,  numerous  as  they 
were,  when  all  assembled. 

They  used  tin  plates  and  iron  knives  and  forks. 

But  every  mouthful  of  food  tasted  wonderful  to  them, 
and  the  cook  promised  better  things  for  the  next  meal 
when  he  had  arrangements  more  handy. 

1  Yeou  boys  hev  the  right  sort  of  appetites — I’ll  jest  get 
things  going  here  soon.  But  I’ve  got  to  have  a  cub-cook 
here  to  help  me,  as  there’s  too  many  fer  one  man  to  han¬ 
dle.” 

An  assistant  was  forthwith  promised,  and  after  the 
meal  had  been  enjoyed  the  lads  sat  around  to  rest  from 
their  labors  of  camp  building. 

It  was  getting  along  toward  evening,  and  after  their  long 
jaunt  on  the  train  from  the  seaport  town,  they  were  all 
thinking  of  getting  into  their  cots. 

“Say,  how  had  we  better  arrange  about  these  cots  and 
blankets,  Mr.  MacKenzie?”  asked  Daresome,  still  eager  to 
get  things  straightened  up. 

“Well,  I’ll  go  down  and  help  you  sort  them  out  from  the 
big  bundle.  We’ll  have  a  couple  more  wagonloads  from 
the  other  stuff  that’s  coming  to-morrow.  I  hope  our  blan¬ 
kets  are  here  all  right  now,”  responded  the  instructor. 

They  walked  down  toward  the  shore,  when  Dick  hap¬ 
pened  to  glance  out  on  the  water. 

He  saw  a  canoe  with  a  small  sail  in  it,  whizzing  down 
the  lake  toward  them. 

“Why,  look  there!  Those  fellows  look  familiar  to  me, 
even  in  this  dim  light!”  said  the  youth. 

Just  then  the  boat  swung  about  to  tack  and  the  two  heard 
a  frightened  cry. 

The  small  sail  swung  nbout  too  quickly  and  in  another 
instant  the  canoe  had  tilted  over  with  its  two  occupants. 
Dick  rushed  to  the  water’s  edge. 

“Hallo,  there,”  yelled-  Daresome,  putting  his  hands 
trumpetwise  to  his  mouth. 
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lie  saw  the  canoe  turn  and  fill,  sinking  rapidly.  One  of 
the  fellows  in  it  came  to  the  surface,  swimming  boldly  for 

shore. 

“Where’s  the  other  one?”  cried  MacKenzie,  straining  his 
eyes  to  detect  the  second  chap. 

He  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  canoe  went  straight  down 
under  the  surface  with  whirling  ripples. 

The  swimmer  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  shore. 

“Say,  that  chap  has  gone  down  under  that  canoe,”  said 
Daresome  with  conviction.  “His  clothes  or  something  is 

O 

caught  in  that  sinking  boat.  The  poor  fellow  will  drown 
surely !” 

Without  waiting  for  further  parley  Daresome  acted  as  he 
always  did  under  such  circumstances. 

He  quickly  kicked  off  the  tennis  shoes  he  was  wearing, 
threw  aside  a  few  more  garments,  and  then  took  a  flying 
dive  off  the  bank. 

It  was  not  a  deep  dive,  for  such  a  one  would  have  landed 
him  head  downward  in  the  sandy  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shore  water. 

But  it  was  the  sort  of  a  diagonal  dive  which  is  adapted 
for  moderately  shallow  water,  and  which  carried  him  for¬ 
ward  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed. 

When  he  came  up  to  the  surface  after  an  underwater 
swim,  he  saw  that  he  would  pass  very  near  the  other  chap — 
the  one  who  was  hitting  out  so  lustily  for  shore. 

“Say,  what’s  become  of  your  friend?”  cried  Daresome, 
swimming  toward  the  spot  where  the  boat  had  disappeared. 

Then  he  saw  the  face  of  the  swimmer ! 

“It  is  Henry  Benson !”  gasped  Daresome,  as  he  swam 
along.  This  lad  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  haters  in  the 
rival  school,  Belleville  Academy.  For  the  life  of  him,  ,Dick 
could  not  imagine  what  Benson  was  doing  up  here. 

“I  don’t  know — I’ve  got  myself  to -save,”  remarked  this 
youth  as  he  passed  Dick,  swimming  lustily  for  the  bank  on 
which  stood  MacKenzie  and  a  number  of  the  others. 

Dick  was  astounded  at  such  selfishness. 

“Well,  I  suppose  it’s  what  you  have  to  expect  from  a  fel¬ 
low  of  his  calibre  V’  thought  Dick. 

By  this  time  he  reached  the  spot  •  where  he  felt  the  boat 
had  gone  down. 

But  here  he  could  see  no  traces  at  all  of  the  submerged 
craft. 

“Ts  this  the  place?”  yelled  Dick  to  his  friends  on  shore 
for  a  hint. 

MacKenzie  waved  his  arm  sideways,  indicating  that  Dick 
should  swim  more  to  the  right. 

This  he  did. 

“W'ell,  the  only  way  to  find  is  to  go  down,”  muttered 
Dick,  as  he  took  a  deep  breath  for  a  long  dive. 

I  hen  down,  and  down,  and  down  went  the  brave  boy, 
straight  into  the  depths.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  swim  down, 
at  tbo  same  time  to  feel  about  for  a  hidden  object  of  search. 


But  Dick  was  a  remarkably  fine  swimmer  for  hi-  ag<*, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  at  first. 

“At  last,”  thought  Dick,  as  his  fingers  touched  some  oo- 
ject  near  him.  He  caught  another  grip  with  his  left  hand, 
but  tugging  his  hardest  would  not  move  the  object. 

Feeling  again  as  a  blind  man  does,  he  discovered  that  he 
was  trying  to  drag  out  a  sunken  log. 

“This  is  a  silly  job!”  thought  Dick.  “I  must  get  some 
more  air  or  suffocate  myself !  Yet  there’s  no  time  to  lose.” 

Up,  up  he  went  this  time,  and  in  another  instant  was 
gasping  for  breath  on  the  surface.  As  he  looked  J;oward 
shore  he  discovered  two  heads  bobbing  through  the  water 
as  two  of  his  friends  swam  to  his  aid. 

Dick  bobbed  under  again,  this  time  changing  his  direc¬ 
tion,  and  now  he  was  more  successful. 

“Here  is  something,”  thought  Dick,  as  he  brushed 
against  some  hard  object.  It  did  not  feel  so  heavy  and 
unmoving  as  the  other.  On  closer  acquaintance  Dick  found 
■out  that  itVas  in  reality  the  mast  of  the  little  sailing  canoe. 

With  new  courage  he  fumbled  along  this  mast,  past  the 
twisted  clinging  sail  cloth,  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

Here  he  felt  wThat  he  had  sought. 

It  was  the  warm  body  of  the  drowning  or  drowmed  lad. 
Dick  knew  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
hoped  that  quick  work  would  save  this  chap  from  a  watery 
death.  ^ 

“Ugh!”  he  grunted  inwardly  as  he  tugged  and  fumbled 
with  the  tangled  form  of  the  other. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  would  give  up  every  speck  of  his  own 
wind  and  strength  under  the  strain.  Yet,  Daresome  would 
not  be  a  quitter,  and  a  sudden  determined  unyielding  pull* 
did  the  work. 

The  back  of  the  lad’s  collar  came  undone  from  the  object 
which  had  caused  the  imprisoning,  and  the  body  gave  a 
lurch. 

In  another  instant  Dick  was  swimming  to  the  surface, 
pulling  the  form  of  the  youth  with  him. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  going  through  the  throes 
of  drowning  himself.  His  eyeballs  seemed  about  to  pop 
from  his  head. 

His  ears  were  thundering  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
reach  the  surface  unless  he  released  his  grip  on  this  dead 
weight.  But  Dick  would  not  give  up  what  he  had  strug¬ 
gled  so  for. 

“Dll  not  let  victory  get  away  from  me  when  it’s  so  near!” 
thought  he. 


1  his  was  the  secret  which  causes  success  in  every  line,  for 
Dick  had  already  learned  the  great  lesson  that  victory  is 
hardest  just  before  the  end  of  the  battle. 


He  who  does  not  quit  wins  oftentimes  over  a  better 
ponent  who  lacks  sticking  powers. 

“Now!”  thought  Dick  with  a  tug.  “I'll  bring  him 
and  maybe  attract  attention  from  the  others!” 


op- 

up. 
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He  ga\  e  a  final  yank,  and  reached  the  surface  with  a 
choking  gasp. 

At  the  *>ame  time  he  swung  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
y  outh  up,  and  the  hands  of  Skinniman  Perkins  and  Sam 
Thorpe  were  stretched  forth  to  his  aid. 

Dick  "went  under  for  an  instant,  releasing  his  weakening 
hold  of  the  drowning  youth. 

But  the  others  had  him  safe,  and  Dick  bobbed  up  again, 
took  another  longer  breath,  and  was  ready  for  the  fray 
again  with  regained  strength. 

Quick  to  the  shore  with  him,  boys!”  cried  our  hero. 

‘‘lou  bet!  grunted  Skinniman,  and  the  trio  started 
swimming  rapidly,  using  two  legs  and  one  arm  each,  tug¬ 
ging  with  the  other  arm  at  the  body  of  the  unconscious 
lad. 

It  was  not  until  the}'  reached  the  bank  to  have  their  un¬ 
fortunate  passenger  pulled  up  to  shore  that  they  discovered 
the  identity  of  the  youth. 

It  was  Stuart  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  the  rival  students, 
and  Dick  Daresome’s  greatest  rival. 

Hurry,  boys,  run  that  empty  barrel  over  here,”  directed 
MacKenzie,  taking  charge  of  affairs. 

In  a  little  more  time  the  unconscious  fellow  was  being 
put  through  the  rough  and  tumble  rescue  method  of  barrel 
rolling.  Back  and  forth  the  boys  rolled  him  on  the  barrel, 
face  downward,  and  held  high  by  the  heels. 

“At  last,”  said  Dick,  leaning  over  to  start  the  artificial 
breathing. 

The  lad’s  eyes  fluttered  and  opened  up  for  an  instant 
only.  Then  they  closed. 

“He’s  coming,  all  right,”  said  Skinniman,  “just  keep 
up  your  windmill  work  on  his  arms  and  I’ll  do  it  with  his 
legs.” 

After  a  few  more  efforts  the  youth  returned  to  conscious¬ 
ness  indeed. 

Dick  Daresome,  forgetting  all  their  old-time  rivalry,  was 
the  first  to  help  him  to  a  sitting  position. 

“There,  old  fellow,  you’re  all  right  now,”  said  Dick, 
genially. 

Aubrey  rushed  up  with  some  hot  coffee  which  the  revived 
lad  drank  with  relish. 

Then  Armstrong  gazed  about  him.  • 

“Say,  what  happened,  anyway?” 

Dick  laughed  as  he  looked  at  the  slinking,  sheepish-look¬ 
ing  Benson  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

“Oh,  your  boat  just  went  down,  and  some  of  us  went  in 
and  pulled  you  out  from  under  it.  The  canoe’s  still  there 
and  you  can  come  down  here  to-morrow  and  raise  her  up  if 
you  get  a  couple  of  skiffs  or  flatboats.” 

Benson  staggered  to  his  feet. 

“\Ve!J,  Daresome,”  said  he,  seriously,  “I  didn’t  exactly 
deserve  this  after  all  our  bitterness.  But  I  thank  all  of 


you.  We  must  be  getting  back  to  our  camp,  which  is  up  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lake.” 

“Come  on,  Stuart,”  said  Benson,  in  a  low  tone.  He  was 
afraid  that  his  schoolmate  would  be  told  of  his  own  cow¬ 
ardly  desertion. 

i 

But  such  was  not  Dick’s  intention. 


i 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  TRUCE  WITH  BELLEVILLE. 

“Well,  you  can  get  us  fellows  to  help  you  whenever  you 
need  aid  with  that  canoe,”  said  Dick. 

Armstrong  started  along  and  waved  his  hand  at  the  Mer- 
rivales.  He  would  ordinarily  have  expected  some  rough 
treatment  on  the  territory  of  the  other  school. 

Back  at  the  Academy  the  rivalry  went  to  this  extent,  but 
now  that  they  were  both  encamping  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other  in  the  summer  school,  he  thought  it  a  wise 
thing  to  avoid  trouble. 

“Say,  Daresome,”  said  Armstrong,  “let’s  all  of  us  cut 
out  the  roughhouse  we  have  back  at  boarding-school  there. 
We  will  just  spoil  our  own  fun  at  the  camping  here  on  this 
lake  if  we  don’t.” 

Dick  nodded,  as  did  his  friends. 

“You’re  right,  Armstrong,  for  such  scrapping  never  gets 
us  anywhere,  and  there’s  no  good  in  it.  We  will  attend  to 
our  fun  and  work  if  you  fellows  do.” 

“Yes,  Dick’s  right,”  put  in  Skinniman.  “And  it’s  up  to 
you  fellows  to  keep  the  peace  now,  after  having  proposed 
it.” 

Armstrong  flushed,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  played  the 
Merrivales  false  more  than  once  in  the  past. 

But  now  he  was  indeed  in  earnest. 

Any  fellow  just  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  is  apt  to  be 
earnest ! 

“Ho,  I’m  speaking  honestly,  and  will  act  honestly,”  said 
he.  “Our  camp  is  about  half  a  mile  from  here  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake — we  got  in  yesterday  so  as  to  beat  you 
folks  to  it,  but  we’ll  keep  the  truce.” 

Benson  was  hurrying  on,  and  so  Armstrong  quickened  to 
a  dogtrot  to  catch  ur>  with  him. 

“Well,  Dick,  do  you  think  that  truce  will  last  long?” 
asked  Sam,  with  a  doubting  face. 

“I  hope  so,”  answered  our  friend,  “for  I’m  tired  of  tuss¬ 
ling  all  the  time  against  plots  and  petty  rivalry.  There’s 
enough  good  fun  to  be  had  in  honest  rivalry.” 

Sam  knew  that  Dick  was  inclined  to  believe  Armstrong’s 
words.  Dick  was  always  willing  to  trust  a  fellow,  even 
after  he  had  broken  that  trust  before. 

“All  right,  you  believe  him  if  you  want  to,  but  I  predict 
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that  for  a  week  or  so  all  will  he  well,  then  the  roughhouse 
will  break  out  again  worse  than  ever.  Mark  my  words.” 

It  came  out  just  as  Sam  had  predicted. 

But  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  present  that  was  worrying  the 

/  * 
lads  instead  of  the  future. 

“Let’s  get  into  our  bunks,”  said  Dick,  “for  I’m  dog 
tired,  and  would  like  a  little  rest.” 

It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  the  cheery  light  of 
the  blazing  fire  gave  a  romantic  glow  to  everything. 

'  “Here  are  the  blankets,  and  the  cots  are  piled  back 
there,”  said  MacKenzie,  coming  to  the  front. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Dick.  “I’m  going  to  the  land 
of  dreams  in  about  two  shakes  of  a  lamb’s-  tail !” 

He  dodged  into  one  of  the  tents,  choosing  it  by  luck,  near 
the  front  of  the  camp.  Sam  piled  in  after  him,  and  soon 
they  had  two  cots  fixed  on  either  side  in  a  comfortable  ar¬ 
rangement. 

“Now  I’ll  waste  no  time,”  said  Dick. 

He  hurriedly  pulled  off  what  wet  clothes  he  had  on  and 
he  soon  was  lost  in  slumber. 

The  boys  outside  gathered  about  the  campfire  to  sing  and 
chat  as  fellows  always  do  around  the  cheery,  crackling 
flames. 

But  Sam  and  Dick,  with  several  others,  were  taking  the 
chance  to  get  a  good  night’s  rest.  The  remainder  followed 
their  example  before  long,  for  night  in  the  woods  is  a  very 
sleepy  time. 

Next  morning  they  awakened  at  daylight  with  the  birds 
chirping  and  singing  all  about  them. 

“Where’s  this?”  gasped  sleepy  Dick,  looking  at  the  pale 
white  sides  of  the  canvas  tent  as  he  sat  up  in  his  cot. 

“We’re  camping!”  said  Sam  sleepily,  too.  Then  they 
both  laughed  and  leaped  up. 

“I’ll  stump  you  for  a  morning  plunge,”  said  Sam. 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Dick. 

With  the  words  he  leaped  out  of  the  tent  and  rushed  pell- 
mell  for  the  water. 

Sam  was  a  close  second,  and  the  two  youths  struck  the 
water  almost  at  the  same  time.  After  paddling  about  and 
giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  they  managed  to  rouse  the  rest 
of  their  fellows. 

A  general  bathing  party  followed,  while  Dick  and  Sam 
hurried  into  their  clothes. 

“Now,  I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  wait  around  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,”  grumbled  Dick ;  “that’s  the  only  trouble 
with  getting  up  early  in  camp!” 

“No,  you  don’t,  sonny,”  said  a  cheery  voice,  and  Dick, 
peering  through  a  couple  of  tents,  beheld  the  face  of 
Aubrey.  “I’ve  bin  up  over  an  hour,  and  I’ve  got  things 
goin’  fine,”  said  he. 

This  brought  a  cheer,  and  the  lads  hurried  for  their 
breakfast,  rewarding  the  cook’s  promptness  with  regular 
ogre  appetites. 


That  day  a  great  many  necessary  things  were  done  to  the 
camp.  A  dining  tent  was  erected,  with  several  long  tables, 
whereon  the  meals  of  the  boys  were  to  be  served. 

An  assistant  to  the  cook  was  obtained,  and  to  their  great 
joy  two  of  the  darky  waiters  from  the  academy  made  their 
appearance  during  the  morning. 

“We’s  hyar,  Mistah  Dick,”  said  one,  “and  ye  jest  bet 
we’ll  git  moh  fun  outen  dis  yere  camp  dan  you  all  will.” 

Dick  well  believed  this.  But  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
have  the  darkies  about  to  wait  on  the  table  and  run  chores. 

That  day  the  Merrivale  boys  became  husky  and  chopped 
down  enough  timber  to  build  a  hut  for  the  kitchen. 

“Now  we’re  gettin’  along  somethin’  like,”  said  Aubrey, 
with  satisfaction.  “We’ll  have  cooking  as  is  cooking  from 
now  on.” 

He  kept  his  promise. 

The  boys  were  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that  their  canoes 
had  arrived  on  the  morning  train.  So  by  noon  time  the 
crafts  had  all  been  hauled  to  the  camp  and  were  bobbing 
around  the  landing,  which  the  boys  soon  constructed. 

“Let’s  go  out  for  a  paddle,  Dick,”  said  Sam ;  “we  had 
better  improve  to-day,  for  I  hear  that  to-morrow  some  of 
the  lessons  begin  for  us.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Daresome.  “We  are  not  up  here 
just  for  fun  alone,  and  so  this  is  a  good  chance  to  get  a  little 
practice  paddle.” 

They  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  soon  were  dipping  the 
stout  paddles  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake. 

“This  beats  riding  on  trolley  cars  back  in  the  city,”  said 
Sam.” 

“You  just  bet  it  does,”  said  Dick.  “Let’s  put  some 
speed  on  and  look  up  that  Belleville  Camp.” 

They  circled  along  up  the  lake,  and  after  traversing 
about  a  half  mile  finally  beheld  the  white  tents  of  the  rival 
school  aggregation. 

“They’ve  got  a  pretty  good  layout,  Dick,”  said  Sam. 

“Yes,  but  we’ll  teach  them  a  few  tricks  before  this  sea¬ 
son  is  over — this  gives  us  a  good  chance  for  rivalry  at  all 
sorts  of  sport.  We  can  win  a  few  peaceful  victories.” 

Sam  laughed  at  his  friend. 

“They  won’t  be  very  peaceful  with  that  bunch  of  fellows, 
you  just  see,”  said  Sam. 

As  they  paddled  along  they  were  suddenly  accosted  by  a 
native  of  the  woods  out  in  a  flatboat. 

“Git  off  them  lines!”  he  yelled.  | 

This  was  a  surprise,  for  the  lads  had  not  noticed  the  man 
until  almost  upon  him. 

“What  lines?  ’  asked  Dick  in  natural  amazement. 

“Ye’re  on  my  trot  lines,  and  I  want  ve  to  git  right  off. 
or  I’ll  come  over  thar  and  sink  your  dratted  canoes!” 

The  man  was  not  polite,  to  put  it  mildly.  He  followed 
up  this  introduction  with  a  string  of  profanity  which  made 
the  cheeks  of  the  two  Merrivale  lads  tingle. 
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“What  do  you  mean  by  talking  like  that  to  us?”  cried 
Dick  in  natural  wrath.  “We’re  not  doing  anything  to  you, 
and  we  don  t  know  where  your  lines  are,  anyway!” 

The  man  bellowed  at  them  again. 

“\ou  city  fellers  think  ye're  smart.  But  ye  tore  up  my 
'ties  day  betore  yesterday  and  stole  my  fish.  I’ll  teach  ye 
before  I'm  through  with  ye!” 


Dick  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  remark. 

“Teach  me,  will  you?  Well,  a  lot  of  you  folks  seem  to 
think  you  re  natural-born  schoolmasters  up  around  here. 
But  you’ve  got  the  wrong  party,  colonel.  We  didn’t  arrive 
at  our  camp  around  the  bend  until*  yesterday.” 

“  That’s  right,”  chimed  in  Sam. 

“Ye’re  a  pair  of  infernal  liars  and  thieves!”  snarled  the 
man  ungraciously,  despite  the  quiet  manner  of  the  lads. 
Perhaps  he  supposed  that  they  were  easy  to  impose  upon 
because  they  did  not  show  furious  rage. 

That  was  where  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  strongest  cur¬ 
rent  generally  looks  the  smoothest  from  a  little  distance. 
It  is  only  over  shallow  sandbars  and  little  waterfalls  that 
the  evidence  of  strength  is  seen  by  the  casual  observer. 

Dick  and  Sam  were  thoroughly  angry. 

“  Say,  my  gay  jay,”  said  Dick,  “you  just  put  an  air  brake 
on  that  hot  air  of  yours,  or  there’ll  be  some  trouble  you’re 
not  looking  for !” 

“Oh,  will  there?”  cried  the  countryman,  grasping  the 
oars  and  rowing  straight  for  the  two  lads  in  his  heavy  boat. 

“Yes,  there  will,”  said  Dick,  not  one  bit  daunted  by  the 
fellow’s  actions.  ■  “  I  suppose  you  think  you’re  going  to  try 
a  little  roughhouse  with  our  canoes.  But  you  are  on  the 
wrong  tack.” 

With  these  words  Dick  swung  his  paddle  skillfully  into 
the  water  and  twisted  the  canoe  back  in  such  a  way  that  it 
glided  safely  out  of  the  path  of  the  approaching  boat. 

Sam  did  likewise,  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the 
angry  fellow’s  heavy  craft  passed  between  the  two  light 
canoes.  '  / 


“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Sam. 

“Ho,  ho,  ho!”  said  Dick,  with  equal  mirth,  as  the  fellow’s 
act  fell  so  harmlessly. 

“You  are  a  hot  one,”  said  Sam,  teasingly.  But  just  then 
the  man  swung  his  oars  into  his  boat,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  picked  up  some  lead  sinkers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  craft. 

They  were  the  sort  used  to  weigh  down  long  fish  lines, 
and  they  made  splendid  missiles. 

He  threw  one  at  Sam.  Rather,  it  was  thrown  at  the  lad’s 
canoe  instead  of  the  youth  himself. 

“I  see  what  he’s  up  to,”  muttered  Dick,  and  with  a  light¬ 
ning  stroke  the  youth  swung  his  paddle  along  the  surface  of 
the  water  so  skillfully  that  he  sent  a  shivering  stream  of 
the  cool  liquid  all  over  the  back  of  the  angry  boatman. 

This  personage  whirled  about. 
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His  move  was  so  sudden  that  he  almost  capsized  the  boat 
by  it. 

“I’ll  teach  ye!”  he  cried,  and  he  threw  a  sinker  at  Dick, 
which  struck  the  lad's  left  arm  a  painful  blow. 

Sam  now  came  to  the  rescue  from  the  other  side,  and  he 
brought  a  swishing  stream  of  water  on  that  side  of  the  un¬ 
sociable  fisherman. 

“Wow!”  yelled  the  fellow,  for  the  water  seemed  to 
drench  every  single  inch  of  space  on  him. 

“Ho,  ho !”  chuckled  Sam,  as  he  sent  another  spray.  This 
one  came  with  blinding  force  straight  into  the  man’s  face 
as  he  whirled  to  throw  at  Sam. 

“I've  an  idea,”  thought  Dick.  “That  rascal  thinks  he 
is  very  clever.  Well,  maybe  we  boys  can  show  him  some¬ 
thing,  anyway.” 

Dick  paddled  forward  swiftly  while  the  countryman  was 
wiping  the  water  off  his  face  with  a  dirty  shirt  sleeve  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  worn  in  all  sorts  of  weather  for  the 
last  thirty-six  years. 

“There,  now,  get  a  wiggle  on  you!”  laughed  Dick.  As 
he  spoke  he  steered  his  canoe  close  in  behind  the  man  by 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  gave  the  fellow  a  vigorous  push. 

So  ardent  was  our  hero’s  effort  that  he  almost  capsized 
himself. 

“It’s  worth  the  risk,”  thought  Dick,  as  he  managed  to 
right  his  own  craft.  He  had  reason  to  rejoice,  for  at  that 
instant  the  countryman  was  diving  headlong  over  the  other 
side  of  his  flatboat  towards  Sam. 

“Now,  will  you  try  to  sink  other  people?”  asked  Dick’s 
roommate,  as  the  man  came  up  puffing  and  blowing. 

“Yes,  you’d  better  let  your  mind  stay  on  your  own  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Dick. 

The  man  swam  clumsily  to  his  own  boat,  and  for  at  least 
ten  minutes  tried  to  clamber  over  the  end  of  the  boat. 

But  every  effort  simply  increased  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  boat,  for  he  could  not  manage  one  end  without  tilting 
dangerously  the  other  end. 

“Here,  I’ll  help  you,  although  you  don’t  deserve  it,”  said 
Daresome,  taking  pity  on  the  chap. 

He  caught  the  far  end  of  the  boat,  held  it  balanced  and 
steady  while  the  countryman  climbed  clumsily  in. 

Then  our  hero  and  his  friend  paddled  up  the  lake,  with  a 
farewell  shot  for  the  fellow. 

“If  you  want  to  take  any  more  swims  let  us  know  and 
we’ll  always  help  you,”  sang  out  Sam. 

“I’ll  sink  ye  both  some  day!”  hissed  the  angry  and  wet 
man.  “There’ll  be  my  chance  some  time,  and  then  ye’ll 
jest  see.” 

Dick  and  Sam  paddled  on,  laughing,  for  they  were  so 
happy  with  their  surroundings  that  they  didn’t  worry  over 
long-distance  threats. 

“  I  flunk  we  fixed  old  skeezicks,”  said  Sam  with  pleasure 
at  the  memory. 
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‘  \  es,  and  I  think  we’ll  get  all  the  excitement  that  we 
want  up  here  at  this  country  place,  Sam,”  said  Dick.  “It’s 
not  near  as  peaceful  in  these  quiet  places  as  the  Sunday 
school  books  would  make  us  believe.” 

The  boys  kept  on  their  way  toward  the  far  end  of  the 
lake.  Here  Dick  had  been  told  his  little  sweetheart  was  to 
spend  the  summer  with  her  parents  and  her  roommate, 
Grace  Gray. 

“Say,  Sam,”  said  Dick,  “let’s  go  beard  the  lion  and 
lioness  in  their  den— let’s  find  out  if  Bess’  father  and 

mother  are  there  at  that  hotel,  and  when  the  girls  are 
coining !” 

“Good,”  said  Sam. 

In  five  more  minutes  they  came  in  view  of  the  broad, 
white  verandas  of  the  summer  hotel.  They  saw  a  crowd  of 
white-dressed  girls  and  women  walking  about. 

But  they  were  more  than  overjoyed  to  find  when  they 
reached  the  landing  that  the  two  girls  themselves  were  in 
the  party.  Bess  Morrison,  Dick’s  sweetheart,  rushed  down 
the  path  to  meet  him. 


CHAPTER- VI. 

AN  ACT  OF  VIOLENCE. 

Oh,  Dick,  I  m  so  glad  you  came,”  said  Bess  Morrison,  a 
pretty  and  becoming  rosiness  on  her  beautiful  features. 

e  vere  afraid  that  maybe  at  the  last  moment  the  school 
w’ould  give  up  the  camping  idea.” 

“No,  they  couldn’t  keep  us  back,”  said  Dick*  andihen  he 
told  her  all  their  adventures  since  leaving  far-off  Merri- 
vale  Academy. 

M  hile  the  youngsters  walked  up  and  down  the  veranda 

they  made  plans  for  many  fine  outings  during  the  pleasant 
weeks  to  come. 

Dick  had  just  been  introduced  to  Bess  Morrison’s 
pleasant  father  and  mother,  when  the  group  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  shot  inside  the  hotel  building. 

The  guests  screamed  and  there  was  a  stampede  off  the 
veranda. 

“'W  hat’s  this?”  cried  Mr.  Morrison,  as  he  beheld  a  burly 

dnrkv  run  Irom  one  of  the  doorways  and  leap  over  the 
veranda  railing. 

“It  looks  bad,  whatever  it  is,”  said  Daresome,  as  the 
fellow  dodged  behind  the  shelter  of  the  railing. 

Bang ! 

A  shot  rang  out  from  the  doorway  which  the  fellow  had 
jest  left.  A  bullet  crashed  into  the  woodwork. 

I  he  girls  screamed,  and  at  this  juncture  another  darky 
appeared.  It  was  evident  that  it  took  more  than  one  to 
play  this  game. 
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Bang ! 

“They  seem  to  be  fighting  a  duel  with  each  other,”  said 
Mr.  Morrison,  motioning  for  his  wife  and  daughter  to  step 
back  into  the  shelter  of  a  nearby  alcove. 

At  this  minute  a  new-comer  on  the  field  made  his  pres¬ 
ence  known. 

“Stop,  thief!  Stop,  you  rascal!” 

The  speaker  was  a  fat,  excited  individual  whom  Dick 
afterward  found  out  to  be  the  hotel  proprietor. 

The  two  darkies  turned  towafd  him,  and  instead  of  firing 
any  more  at  themselves,  tried  the  moral  effect  of  a  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  noisy  accuser. 

'“Stop,  thief!  Help  me  catch  them!”  cried  the  proprie¬ 
tor. 

He  pulled  forth  a  revolver  and  directed  it  at  one  of  the 
negroes  standing  nearest  him  in  the  doorway. 

“This  is  a  queer  mix-up,”  thought  Dick  Daresome. 
“It’s  more  than  I  can  understand.  Yet,  I’m  going  to  take 
a  hand  in  it  for  the  girls’  sake.” 

The  darky  under  cover  of  the  fat  man’s  revolver  quieted 
down,  but  the  other  deliberatelv  fired  at  the  new-comer. 
This  shot  was  better  aimed  than  the  others,  for  the  bullet 
struck  the  proprietor  in  the  left  arm. 

He  gave  a  groan,  but  kept  his  revolver  steadily  on  one  of 
his  assailants. 

“You  come  inside  this  door  or  I’ll  kill  you!”  said  the 
man,  with  gritty  determination. 

The  nqgro  saw  the  look  in  his  eyes  and  marched  in  with¬ 
out  an  effort  to  use  the  revolver  he  carried. 

The  other  one,  however,  with  a  loud  guffaw,  turned  about 
and  started  down  the  path  straight  to  the  water  front.  He 
had  espied  the  two  canoes. 

“I’ll  get  away  from  hyar  wid  one  of  dese  and  sink  de 
udder,”  muttered  this  fellow. 

The  guests  had  all  scurried  like  frightened  mice  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  building. 

At  least  so  it  seemed  to  this  rough  customer  as  he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

But  he  was  not  aware  that,  Dick  Daresome  was  taking  a 
short  cut  along  below  the  level  of  the  veranda  railing 
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crouching  lowly  as  he  ran. 

As  the  negro  started  for  the  canoes  Dick  was  aware  of  his 
intention. 


“He  doesn’t  get  that  canoe  of  mine,”  thought  Daresome 
“  I’ll  try  some  old-fashioned  football  on  him  if  he  is  armed.” 

Dick  wore  tennis  shoes,  which  were  noiseless  as  he  sud¬ 
denly  darted  forth  from  the  shelter  of  the  long  veranda, 
bight  altei  the  lascally  black  man  sped  our  hero  with  swiff 
noiseless  strides. 


Along  the  grass  he  raced. 


coming  closer  and  closer  to  his 


quarry. 

“Ha,  ha!”  chuckled  the  darky  as  he  reached 
landing,  stopping  to  lean  over  the  tied  canoe. 


the  boat 
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Just  us  he  did  so  Dick  Daresome,  with  outstretched  arms 
and  tightened  fists,  struck  him  full  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  with  all  his  running  weight ! 

“Ugh !”  grunted  the  rascal,  and  he  shot  straight  over  the 
canoe  into  the  water. 

In  the. surprise  of  the  moment  he  dropped  his  revolver  on 
the  platform  before  starting  on  his  acrobatic  twister  of  a 

trip. 

Things  were  coming  better  than  Dick  had  hoped  for. 
Yet  he  did  not  lose  anything  by  over-confidence. 

As  the  darky  came  to  the  surface  to  glare  at  his  unex¬ 
pected  assailant  he  stared  into  the  barrel  of  his  own  re¬ 
volver. 

“Come  out  of  there,  and  walk  up  this  bank  or  you’ll  get 
your  head  punctured/’  said  Daresome  sternly. 

The  darky  made  a  motion  as  if  to  swim  away. 

Dick  pulled  the  trigger,  aiming  about  three  feet  past 
the  fellow  into  the  water. 


The  sudden  report  and  the  tzzing!  of  the  bullet  into  the 
water  near  his  head  convinced  the  rascal  that  escape  was 
useless  under  the  circumstances. 

“I’se  cornin’  out,”  he  growded. 

He  scrambled  forth  angrily.  As  he  passed  Dick’s  canoq 
he  made  a  sideways  motion  which  would  have  injured  the 
delicate  craft  if  successful. 

“Don’t  try  any  funny  business,”  said  Daresome.  “You’ll 
get  yours  yet !” 

The  man  reached  the  bank. 

“I  ain’t  done  nuthin’ !”  he  snarled;  “you  let  me  go — it 
was  that  other  feller  that  was  doin’  the  rascality!” 

Daresome  laughed  quietly. 

“That  story  doesn’t  go  here,”  said  Dick.  “You  just 
march  up  like  a  military  man,  straight  for  that  doorway, 
or  you’ll  get  a  lead  pill  for  your  nerves,  although  your  nerve 
doesn’t  need  any!” 

The  man  marched  along,  and  the  hotel  guests  came  out, 
now  that  the  bad  man  was  conquered. 

“Tie  his  hands,”  volunteered  one  man. 

“Hold  the  revolver  against  his  head !”  advised  another  of 
the  crowd. 

Dick  had  to  laugh,  despite  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  only  proved  to  him  how  free  people  were  with 
their  counsel  wrhen  the  battle  had  been  fought, 

“I  did  the  work  all  right,  and  I  can  get  along  without 

their  opinions  now.” 

So  Dick  thought  to  himself. 

But  he  was  too  wise  a  diplomat  to  make  a  remark;  he 
simply  followed  the  black  rascal  into  the  hotel  and  straight 
to  the  office. 

“Where’s  the  boss?”  asked  Daresome. 

“Right  here,”  came  a  weak  voice  from  one  side,  where 


Dick  beheld  the  fat  man  of  the  affray  sitting  weakly  in  a 
revolving  chair  at  his  desk. 

His  left  arm  was  bandaged,  and  he  looked  pretty  white 
from  loss  of  blood.  Yet  he  was  gamely  sticking  to  his 
post. 

“I’ve  got  another  prisoner  for  you,”  said  Dick,  pointing 
to  the  disgruntled  black. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  the  proprietor.  “I  thought  he  had 
made  his  escape.  Now  we’ve  got  both  of  the  villains  and 
I’ll  just  make  them  sweat  for  their  share  in  this  business.” 

He  arose  to  his  feet  and  beckoned  to  a  clerk. 

“Just  take  this  fellow  and  have  the  boys  lock  him  up  in 
the  other  empty  baggage  room  downstairs — first  tying  his 
hands  and  feet.” 

The  man’s  orders  were  obeyed  with  alacrity,  Dick  sur¬ 
rendering  the  revolver  to  the  clerk,  who  started  off  with 
the  prisoner. 

“Oh,”  gasped  the  wounded  man,  sinking  back  in  his 

chair  with  a  wan  smile.  “I  was  never  cut  out  for  this  mili- 

\ 

tary  life.  I’m  glad  you  got  that  rascal,  for  I  don’t  want  a 
repeat  on  this  business.” 

“What  was  the  trouble,  anyway?”  asked  Dick. 

“Well,  these  fellows  are  two  new  porters  I  hired  about 
the  first  of  this  week.  They  were  looting  a  trunk  down  in 
the  baggage  room,  when  I  heard  their  conversation  through 
the  air  shaft  from  my  office,  here.” 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Dick.  “But  why  did  they  fire  at 
each  other?” 

The  proprietor  shook  his  head. 

“Landsakes  only  knows,”  said  he.  “That  is  the  way 
with  all  those  fellows,  you  see.  They  fight  at  the  wrong 
time.  I  guess  these  two  made  the  mistake  of  each  trying 
to  get  more  than  t’other  one  when  it  came  to  divvy.” 

“You  are  lucky,  indeed,  to  have  them  where  they  won’t 
do  anything  else  exciting,”  said  Dick.  “How’s  your  arm, 
anyway  ?” 

The  proprietor  remembered  his  wounded  member. 

“  It’s  none  too  frisky,  but  I’ll  get  those  fellows  sent  up  to 
the  pen  and  that  will  be  better  than,  medicine.  But  say, 
young  man,  who  are  you  ?” 

The  proprietor  remembered  that  he  had  not  seen  Dick 
before,  and  only  now  did  he  realize  how  queer  it  was  for  an 
absolute  stranger  to  step  in  at  the  crucial  moment  and  ren¬ 
der  such  service  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb. 

“I’m  just  one  of  the  boys  from  the  Merrivale  Academy 
camp  down  the  lake,”  said  Dick,  “and  I  suppose  you’ll  see 
me  again  this  season.” 

The  hotel  man  nodded  emphatically. 

“Yes,  my  boy,  1  will.  And  you  will  find  out  that  1 
don’t  talk  a  lot  on  the  subject,  but  that  I  never  forget  my 
friends,  and  so  you  may  hear  from  me  later  on.” 

He  shook  hands  with  the  stalwart  young  student,  and 
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Dick  returned  to  the  veranda,  where  he  found  Bess  and 
her  parents  surrounded  by  a  curious  throng,  all  asking 
about  the  daring  young  stranger  who  had  made  the  capture. 

Talk  is  the  chief  exercise  at  most  summer  hotels. 

Dick  as  a  topic  was  a  regular  gymnastic  course  about 
tliis  moment. 

“Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself, ”  said  Mr.  Morrison, 
pulling  his  gray  moustache  as  his  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 
“Here’s  the  new  hero  now — talk  about  angels  and  the  rust¬ 
ling  of  their  wings !” 

Dick  blushed  furiously,  for  he  never  cared  for  the  hero 
pose. 

“Hurray  for  the  strange  fellow,”  shouted  one  lusty- 
lunged  boarder. 

“Hurray!”  echoed  the  crowd.  They  realized  justly  that 
Dick  had  done  something  which  meant  safety  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  yet  which  all  the  others  had  been  afraid  to  do. 

Dick  grabbed  Bess  by  the  arm  and  beat  a  hurried  retreat 
around  the  corner  of  the  hotel  building.  As  he  did  so  he 
ran  into  Sam  and  Grace  returning  from  a  walk. 

“What’s  the  row,  Dick?”  asked  Sam,  seeing  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  was  in  the  air. 

Dick  told  him,  and  then  after  a  few  words  the  lads  de¬ 
parted  for  their  camp,  as  it  was  time  for  them  to  report 
to  MacKenzie.  But  as  they  went  away  Dick  received  a 
parting  reward  from  Bess,  which  was  sweeter  than  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd — hidden  behind  the  evergreens. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FISHERMAN'S  REVENGE.  . 

“Dick,  you  made  a  valuable  friend  there  in  that  hotel 
proprietor,”  said  Sam  Thorpe. 

“Yes,  I  think  he’ll  do  more  than  one  good  thing  this 
summer.  But  I  only  hope  we  keep  on  making  some  more 
friends — thus  far  the  enemies  seem  to  outnumber  the 
friends.” 

They  both  laughed  over  the  affair  with  the  old  farmer 
and  the  lake  fisherman. 

“Wasn’t  that  fellow  the  limit?”  asked  Dick,  after  a  little 
thoughtful  paddling.  “We  didn’t  do  a  thing  to  him — and 
he  jumped  on  us  right  away.” 

Sam  nodded  wisely. 

“It’s  that  way  all  over  the  world,  Dick,  whether  in  the 
country  or  city.  r”here  are  certain  wise  guys  who  think 
they  own  the  earth.  They  get  very  peevish  when  any  one 
else  comes  along  with  spirit.” 

“He  sure  did  get  some  spirit,  all  right,”  laughed  Dick, 
as  he  swung  the  paddle  gracefully  into  the  smooth  water. 


“But  1  don’t  think  we’ll  hear  from  him  until  Jie  has  had 
time  to  work  up  a  good  old-fashioned  revenge.” 

“I  am  not  sure,”  said  Sam.  “I  intend  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  all  the  time.  These  country  folks  are  pretty  rough 
and  ready  up  here.  So  I’ll  be  ready,  too.” 

But  even  Sam  did  not  realize  that  the  rascal  had  laid  a  < 
trap  for  them  already. 

While  they  were  down  at  the  hotel  the  angry  fisherman 
had  returned  to  his  own  hut  to  bring  forth  a  shot  gun.  He 
was  a  determined  man,  and  did  not  hesitate  when  once  his 
wrath  and  mean  spirit  had  worked  him  up. 

“  I’ll  larn  them  fellers  ter  boss  it  over  a  native,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  as  he  went  down  to  the  water  in  his  flatboat.  He 
rowed  his  boat  down  the  lake  to  a  certain  clump  of  ever¬ 
greens  growing  along  the  shore  on  a  point  of  land. 

Drawing  the  boat  up  into  the  tall  grass  out  of  view,  the 
fellow  lay  there  to  wait  the  return  of  the  youths. 

After  some  time  his  patience  was  rewarded.  The  two 
canoes  came  gliding  down  the  lake  and  swung  over  toward 
the  shore  on  which  the  man  was  concealed. 

His  ambuscade  was  wrell  planned,  because  he  was  squatted 
in  a  little  clump  of  trees  on  a  part  of  land  which  the  lads 
must  pass  in  order  to  make  the  curve  around  to  the  left. 

“I’ve  got  ’em  now,  all  right!  I’ll  sink  their  plaguey  old 
canoes  after  all !”  muttered  this  disagreeable  man.  “Them 
students  cain’t  bluff  me.” 

The  lads  came  closer  and  closer. 

The  hidden  man  could  hear  their  conversation. 

Even  at  this  instant  they  were  laughing  at  his  expense. 

It  drove  him  to  a  fury. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Two  shots  rang  out,  and  Dick  gave  an  exclamation  of 
pain  as  he  clapped  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  neck. 

Several  shots  rattled  against  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  for 
the  man  had  used  fine  grain  bird  shot,  which  spread.  A 
little  fleck  of  red  appeared  on  Sam’s  left  hand. 

“  Say,  that  rascal  is  trying  to  pot  us,”  said  Sam. 

The  boys  looked  toward  the  clump  of  evergreens  from 
which  a  little  puff  of  blue  gray  smoke  was  rising. 

“Let’s  beat  it,  Sam,”  said  Dick,  wisely.  “We  haven’t 
anything  to  fight  back  with — it’s  one-sided  and  cowardly !” 

The  boys  put  all  their  speed  to  their  paddling. 

The  fisherman  had  expected  their  canoes  to  sink,  for  he 
was  sure  that  several  of  the  shots  would  enter  the  sides  of 
the  delicate  boats. 

“The  canoe’s  leaking,  Dick,”  said  Sam,  gazing  at  the 
front  of  his  own  boat. 

“  So’s  mine,”  said  Dick,  “but  if  we  paddle  smoothly  and 
don't  wobble  to  the  side  we  can  make  it  to  camp  all  right. 
None  of  the  shots  entered  the  boat  below  the  water  line, 
because  of  the  angle  from  which  he  fired.” 

This  was  true. 

The  two  friends  put  on  all  speed,  and  down  the  lake  their 
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canoes  were  racing,  further  and  further  from  the  range  of 
the  angry  fisherman's  shot  gun. 

v  v  o 

I  he  weapon  was  an  old-time  muzzle-loader,  and  the  man 
was  having  more  difficulty  in  filling  the  two  barrels  than 
lie  had  expected  at  first. 

Consequently,  by  the  time  that  he  was  ready  for  another 
atrempt  our  friends  were  far  down  the  water. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

O  o 

Again  the  fellow  pulled  both  barrels,  but  his  shot  was  un¬ 
successful.  Our  friends  were  beyond  his  range  now,  for¬ 
tunately,  and  the  bird  shot  merely  pattered  down  on  the 
water  behind  them  like  rain  drops  during  a  thunder  storm. 

“Well,  we  got  away  that  time,”  said  Sam,  “even  if  the 
water  is  coming  in  right  along.” 

“W  e  sure  did,”  said  Dick,  pulling  out  a  handkerchief  to 
wipe  his  neck,  “and  as  sure  as  you’re  alive  I’ve  won  a 
prize.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Simply  that  the  rascal  managed  to  plant  a  lead  seed 
into  the  side  of  my  neck.  It’s  a  very  small  shot,  but  it 
hurts  like  all  get  out — and  I  only  wish  it  would  get  out.” 

“We’ll  hunt  up  Aubrey  when  we  get  back  to  camp,  and 
I  guess  he  can  fix  you,  Dick.  The  villain  gave  my  hand  a 
graze,  but  that  doesn’t  amount  to  anything.” 

They  paddled  on  and  now  were  passing,  some  distance 
from  shore,  the  camp  of  the  rival  academy. 

“Say,  Sam,  let’s  paddle  in  close  and  warn  those  Belle- 
villes  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  fellow  up  there  in  the 
woods.  They  will  get  the  same  dose  we  did.” 

Sam  shook  his  head  with  determination. 

“No,  Dick.  No!”  said  he.  “There  you  go  again,  mix¬ 
ing  into  something  that  will  only  bring  about  more  trouble. 
Those  fellows  probably  did  rob  his  line,  and  you  and  I  got 
punished  for  it.  Let  them  fight  their  own  battles.” 

But  Dick  would  not  heed  the  advice. 

“No,  I’m  going  in  to  find  out,  and  to  give  them  a  tip  any- 
wav,  for  we  are  under  a  truce  from  now  on.” 

So  he  paddled  toward  the  camp  landing,  and  there  was 
nothing  fQr  Sam  to  do  but  doggedly  follow  his  friend’s  lead. 

“Halloo,  there,  Bellevilles !”  shouted  Dick  from  his 
canoe,  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

Several  fellows  ran  out  from  the  white  tents. 

“What  is  it?”  called  one  of  them. 

Dick  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of  Henry  Benson.  This 
was  unpleasant.  He  did  not  care  to  converse  with  this 
fellow,  after  his  cowardice  of  the  preceding  day. 

“Is  Armstrong  there?”  asked  Dick,  pulling  in  to  shore. 

“No,  he’s  not,”  snarled  Benson  in  turn,  recognizing  our 
hero  without  pleasure. 

“Well,  is  Frank  Moffat  there?”  asked  Daresome,  persist¬ 
ing  in  his  determination  to  give  the  warning  to  another 
besides  Benson,  the  Unpleasant. 

The  Belleville  chap  snarled  again. 


“Say,  what  d’you  think  this  is,  anyway — roll  call?”  he 
cried.  “You  stop  butting  in  around  here,  anyway,  Dick 
Daresome.  You  have  caused  enough  trouble,  already.” 

Dick  ran  his  boat  straight  for  shore  now,  his  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  angrily. 

“Keep  off  this  landing  or  you’ll  have  that  canoe  of  yours 
sunk  right  where  you  are!”  cried  Benson,  threateningly. 
He  grabbed  up  a  boat  hook  from  the  camp  work  table  and 
started  down  toward  the  water’s  edge. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  one  of  you  other  chaps,”  said  Dick, 
controlling  himself  by  a  great  effort.  “Will  you  step  down 
just  for  a  minute?” 

“Oh,  cut  out  that  smart  Aleck  business,  Henry  Benson,” 
said  one  of  the  other  fellows.  “You  know  the  truce  we  fel¬ 
lows  have  made.”  ) 

“I’ve  made  no  truce,”  said  Benson.  “I  know  that  Dare¬ 
some  is  up  to  trickery  right  now,  as  he  always  has  been,  and 
lie’s  not  going  to  land  around  this  camp  while  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say.” 

“Go  soak  your  say  then  and  pickle  it  somewhere,”  said 
the  other  speaker,  giving  him  a  vigorous  shove  out  of  the 
way  and  then  walking  down  to  meet  Daresome. 

“Thank  you,  Chanler,”  said  Dick,  recognizing  this  chap, 
having  played  ball  with  him  on  the  other  side  several  times. 
“I  only  came  to  warn  you  fellows  about  a  crazy  old  jay 
up  the  lake  who  is  laying  for  every  fellow  who  looks  like  a 
student.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  cried  Chanler.  “Why,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  your  neck  ?” 

Dick  wiped  away  with  his  crimsoning  handkerchief. 

“It’s  really  nothing,”  said  he;  “I’ll  have  it  fixed  when  I 
get  back  to  camp.  But  the  old  fool  tried  to  shoot  us  after 
a  little  unpleasantness  earlier.  He  accuses  us  of  trying  to 
rob  his  trout  lines  the  day  before  we  fellows  arrived.” 

Chanler  was  thoughtful  for  a  minute. 

“By  iaeorge,  that  accounts  for  it,”  said  he.  “That’s 
where  Benson  got  those  fish  he  said  he  caught.  We  were 
sure  he  couldn’t  have  made  such  a  catch  on  the  first  day  in 
camp !” 

Dick  snorted. 

“Huh!  So  it’s  to  Benson  that  we  owe  our  little  atten¬ 
tions,  is  it?” 

“I  think  he  did  the  sleight-of-hand  act  with  the  fish  lines, 
all  right,”  said  Chanler. 

“Well,  I  warn  you  fellows  to  keep  your  eyes  peeled,  that’s 
all,”  said  Dick.  “These  natives  have  us  at  a  disadvantage 
up  here,  particularly  while  the  place  is  so  new  and  unex¬ 
plored  to  us.  After  we  get  acquainted  it  may  be  different. 
But  Benson  is  on  the  wrong  tack.” 

Dick  stepped  into  his  canoe  and  started  toward  his  own 
camp.  “Well,  Chanler,”  he  continued,  “just  keep  your 
eyes  on  Benson,  for  T  don’t  think  he’s  to  he  trusted,  even 
by  his  own  schoolmates.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  COWARD'S  SUBTERFUGE. 

Dick  and  Sam  returned  to  the  Merrivale  Camp. 

There  they  found  the  evening  meal  awaiting  them.  Time 
had  flown  on  easy  wings  during  their  adventurous  after¬ 
noon,  and  they  were  surprised  to  see  how  late  it  was. 

“Well,  now,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do,”  said  Dick,  as  he  sidled 
into  place  at  the  side  of  the  table. 

The  dinner  finished,  the  lads  were  sitting  at  their  ease 
around  the  landing  front  of  the  camp. 

“Look,  there  comes  our  friend  with  the  flatboat,  as  sure 
as  you  please,”  said  Sam,  pointing  to  the  distant  craft. 
Dick  had  just  returned  from  a  probing  seance  under  the 
skillful  fingers  of  Aubrey,  the  cook. 

His  neck  was  still  tender  from  the  successful  shot-hunt, 
and  he  was  still  pretty  angry  over  the  incident. 

“If  that  rascal  gets  within  hailing  he’ll  find  out  that  he 
is  up  against  something  different  than  he  thinks,”  said 
Daresome,  putting  a  tender  hand  to  a  tenderer  neck. 

Sure  enough  the  boat  came  closer  and  closer  to  the  camp, 
and  the  lads  beheld  that  it  contained  two  men.  One  was 
the  fisherman  of  unpleasant  history  and  the  other  a  man 
attired  in  a  sickly-looking  blue  uniform. 

“What’s  the  racket  now,  I  wonder?”  asked  Sam. 

The  Merrivales  had  heard  the  account  of  the  afternoon’s 
adventure  and  they  all  crowded  down  toward  the  landing. 
They  were  willing  to  watch  or  take  part  in  any  excitement 
that  might  come  up. 

“We’re  with  you,  Dick,  in  whatever  you  do,”  said  faith¬ 
ful  Skinniman  Perkins. 

“I’ll  be  right  inside  my  tent  reading,”  said  MacKenzie, 
“and  if  you/need  me  remember  that  I’m  on  the  job,  too.” 

He  was  a  red-blooded  instructor,  and  lie  knew  how  to  win 
the  hearts  of  the  lads. 

Dick  walked  boldly  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  waiting  for 
the  boat  to  land.  It  was  most  evident  that  there  was  a 
business-like  stroke  to  the  fisherman’s  oars  that  promised 
something  doing  in  verity. 

“Sav,  you  keep  off  tins  camp  ground,”  sang  out  Dick, 
just  as  a  leader.  “If  you  come  around  here  you’ll  get 
pinched.” 

The  fisherman  said  nothing,  but  gave  a  few  final  strokes 
to  his  oarj  and  drove  the  boat  with  a  crunching  sound  up 
on  the  shore  be  fort  the  lads. 


Then  he  turned,  leaped  out,  followed  by  the  man  in  the 
faded  uniform. 

“I’ve  got  ye  right  now — jest  the  fellers  I’m  lookin’  fer,’ 
said  he.  “Thar’s  the  man,  deputy;  thar  he  is,  with  his 
comrade — they  are  the  scoundrels  as  tried  ter  drown  me!” 

The  man  in  blue  approached  Dick  and  laid  a  heavy  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

“You  are  under  arrest,”  said  he,  “for  attempting  to  kill 
a  native  and  a  citizen  of  this  county.  We’ll  teach  you  city 
folks  that  you  have  to  obsarve  respect  fer  us  when  you  come 
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up  here!” 

Dick  stared  in  natural  surprise  at  the  man. 

“Say,  what’s  getting  into  your  bonnet?”  asked  our  hero 
in  astonishment.  “You  trying  to  arrest  me  for  killing  this 
man  ?” 

The  deputy  nodded. 

“Jest  exactly !” 

“By  what  right?”  cried  Sam. 

The  deputy  laid  his  other  hand  on  Sam’s  shoulder  with 
a  grim  chuckle. 

“This  is  my  left,  not  my  right,  and  you  are  under  arrest, 
too !” 

At  his  words  the  Merrivales  surrounded  the  couple  with 
menacing  looks. 

“Are  we  going  to  stand  for  this  sort  of  crooked  business, 
fellows?”  cried  Alan  Brownson,  impetuously. 

“Never!”  shouted  the  lads. 

“Let’s  give  them  both  a  ducking!”  cried  the  heavyweight, 
Skinniman  Perkins. 

“We  will!”  oried  the  boys,  and  they  rushed  at  the  two 
intruders.  The  deputy  released  his  hold  on  Dick's  arm, 
and  likewise  dropped  his  hand  from  Sam’s  shoulder. 

The  boys  looked  very  determined  and  not  the  least  bit  in 
awe  of  his  blue  uniform. 

“You  stand  back,  gosh  durn  ye!”  he  cried.  “I'm  a 
deputy  sheriff — honest  I  am — there’s  my  badge !  An’  I'll 
arrest  every  mother’s  son  of  ye!” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  came  the  jeering  mirth  of  the  Merrivale 
lads.  They  had  had  experience  with  village  constables  back 
at  Merrivale  town,  and  they  were  not  impressed  by  this 
rural  specimen. 

“Duck  them,  lads!”  cried  the  fat  boy. 

w 

But  Dick  interrupted. 

“No,  fellows,  let’s  don't  do  that;  we  ought  to  respect  the 
officer  of  the  law  until  we  find  out  what  is  his  »:anu\  at 
rate.” 
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"That  s  right,  said  Sam."  “Stand  back,  fellows,  and 
iet  the  deputy  speak  up.” 

The  man  in  blue  pulled  with  pride  at  the  recognition  of 
h.>  authority.  Yet  his  heart  wanned  a  little  toward  the 
two  lads  who  were  willing  for  him  to  have  his  say. 


Wall,  }e  see,  its  this  way.  I'm  the  deputy  from  the 
settlement  up  back  of  the  hotel— Rodney  is  the  name  of  our 
town  and  \e  been  a-having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
summer  fellers  here  every  year.” 


Dick  nodded. 

Ton  ha\en  t  had  any  with  us,”  said  the  lad,  calmly,  yet 
with  great  earnestness. 

“We  certingly  hev!”  cried  the  fisherman.  “Ye  tried  to 
murder  me  and  ye  robbed  my  trot  lines  two  nights  ago.” 
“That’s  what  we  hev  witnesses  to  prove,”  said  the  deputy, 


putting  a  hand  on  his  badge  as  if  to  take  his  own  oath  on 
the  subject  with  that  as  the  emblem  of  truth. 


a 


Wrhat  witness  have  you?  Your 


re  off  your  dip!”  ex¬ 


claimed  Sam  Thorpe. 

“Yes,  you  are  on  the  wrong  tack,”  said  Dick.  “We 


were  not  here  two  nights  ago — we  jTist  came  yesterday,  and 
this  is  a  little  too  early  in  the  game.” 

The  deputy  looked  a  little  surprised. 

“Well,  Hank,  here;  swears  in  his  complaint  thet  ye  were 
the  fellers  who  robbed  his  fish  lines.  He  recernises  ye  both 
— so  thar,  now?” 

Dick  shook  his  head  and  pointed  a  thoroughly  angry 
finger  at  the  disagreeable  Hank. 

“If  you  were  down  in  our  State  you  would  be  liable  to  a 
prison  sentence  for  giving  false  testimony.” 

The  deputy  interfered. 

“Wall,  we  had  the  testimony  from  one  of  the  fellers  in 
that  other  stoodent  camp  that  he  saw  ye  robbing  the  fish 
lines,  too,  and  he  swears  ter  yer  attack  on  the  boat  of  old 


Hank !” 


Dick  was  dumbfounded. 

* 

“I  told  you  how  long  that  truce  would  last,”  said  Sam, 

knowingly. 

“What  is  the  fellow’s  name?”  asked  Dick,  still  surprised 
over  this  turn  over  the  matter. 

The  deputy  looked  through  some  papers  in  his  pocket  and 
finally  read  off  the  name. 

“We  stopped  there  on  the  way  here,  and  he  swears  that 
you  two  are  the  fellers — says  yer  names  are  Daresome  and 
Thorpe.  Is  that  kyrect?” 

“It  is,”  said  Dick.  “Those  are  our  names,  but  who  is 

this  new  witness  ?” 


“His  name  is  Benson,  Hennery  Benson,”  said  the  deputy, 
“and  here  is  his  signature  to  the  statement.” 

There  was  an  angry  murmur  which  went  up  from  the 
Merrivale  campers  at  this  bit  of  treachery. 

“Let’s  go  down  there  and  clean  him  out  of  that,  camp!” 
shouted  Alan  Brownson. 

\  , 

,  “We’ll  teach  him  some  honesty — it’s  our  turn  now,” 
cried  Wallace  Clark,  another  of  the  campers. 

\  v7  v ,/  j  • 

“No,  boys,  don’t  do  anything  like  that,”  said  a  calm 

voice  from  behind  them. 

#  ,, 

It  was  Mr.  MacKenzie  speaking.  He  had  been  listening 
to  the  conversation  and  now  determined  to  take  a  hand. 

“See  here,  Mr.  Deputy,”  said  the  teacher,  “here  are  our 
lease  papers  from  the  owners  of  this  property.  This  is  a 
camp  of  Merrivale  Academy,  in  charge  of  the  teachers,  of 
which  body  I  am  one.” 

“Land  sakes,  I  didn’t  know  thet!”  exclaimed  the  deputy. 
“I  jest  reckoned  you  was  all  a  bunch  of  them  city  fellers 
down  here  to  raise  Cain  around  this  part  of  the  lake  coun¬ 
try.  Are  you  here  under  schoolin’?” 

“Yes,”  said  MacKenzie,  “and  here  we  have  a  permit 
from  the  village  Mayor  of  Rodney,  where  you  come  from. 
So,  you  see,  we  are  responsible.” 

“I  know  thet,  mister,”  said  the  deputy,  with  increasing 
respect,  as  MacKenzie  waved  the  red-sealed  papers  in  his 
face.  “But  ye  know  the  law  is  the  law,  and  these  two  fel¬ 
lers  is  up  on  a  serious  charge.” 

“Well,  then,  if  There’s  any  charging  to  be  done  ive’ll 
swear  out  a  warrant  for  for  this  fisherman  for  trying  to 
sink  our  canoes  and  then  shooting  with  intent  to  kill!” 

Dick’s  words  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  fisherman. 

/ 

He  turned  pale,  hemmed  and  hawed  and  made  a  move¬ 
ment  as  if  to  retire  hurriedly  for  the  boat. 

“Not  so  fast,”  said  Skinniman  Perkins,  “.you’ll  get  your 
dose  of  this.” 

The  deputy  looked  keenly  at  Hank. 

“Ik  this  true,  Hank?”  he  queried.  “Ye  didn’t  tell  im 
nawthin’  like  this?” 

“It’s  a  lie!”  cried  the  embarrassed  Hank. 

/ 

“Yes — here’s  a  sample  of  his  marksmanship,”  said  trick, 
showing  the  little  flesh  wound  he  had  in  the  side  of  his 
neck,  while  Sam  held  up  a  bandaged  hand  to  prove  that  a 
shot  had  grazed  him  as  well. 

“Yes,  he’s  a  fine  one  to  lodge  complaints,”  said  Mac¬ 
Kenzie.  “It  certainly  is  true' that  we  didn’t  get  here  until 
yesterday.  That  other  camp  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
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students  from  a  rival  academy,  located  near  our  own.  So 
some  one  there  lias  probably  been  trying  to  shift  the 

blame.” 

The  deputy  was  getting  worked  up  now  in  good  earnest. 

Dick  saw  his  chance. 

He  winked  at  Sam,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
official  with  the  rusty  badge  and  the  pale  blue  uniform. 

“Now,  Mr.  Deputy,  we’ll  give  you  our  word  of  honor  to 
appear  whenever  you  want  us  in  this  case.  Tt  is  easy  to  see 
that  you  are  too  keen  a  detective  and  too  clever  an  officer  to 
let  these  people  bamboozle  you.” 

The  deputy  puffed  up  very  noticeably,  for  he  did  not  re- 

i 

ceive  any  too  many  flattering  speeches  in  the  course  of  his 
official  duties. 

“Yes,  ye  air  right,”  said  he,  pompously,  and  Dick  Dare- 
some  continued. 

“So,  Mr.  Deputy,  as  you  are  too  keen  to  be  fooled,  we 
fellows  wouldn’t  try  it.  So  you  can  count  on  us  to  show  up 
when  you  want  us.  But  that  Henry  Benson  will  bear 
watching;  he  was  expelled  from  our  academy  before  he  went 
to  the  other  school.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  MacKenzie,  “and  for  dishonesty  of  the 
sneakiest  type.” 

The  deputy  frowned. 

“Wall,  by  gravy,  boys,  T  begin  to  see  through  this  now — 
my  experience  is  helpin’  me.  Ye  kin  jest  rest  easy  to-night, 
and  I’ll  look  up  these  yere  charges  again  ye.” 

He  turned  toward  the  discomfited  fisherman. 

“Say,  Hank,  you  jest  get  back  to  yer  durned  old  hut 
and  tend  ter  yer  own  business  after  this.  Ye  brung  me 
all  the  way  down  from  Rodney  on  this  fool  errand,  and  in¬ 
terrupted  a  game  of  casino  jest  when  I  was  eleven  cents 
ahead.” 

Dick  and  his  friends  restrained  his  mirth. 

“But,  depperty,”  objected  the  unlucky  Hank,  “these 
yere  fellers  is  crooks  from  the  city.” 

“M  all,  Hank,  I’m  kinder  inclined  to  a  little  native  pride, 
and  T  will  say  that  I  think  the  country — and  this  county 
and  this  lake — kin  provide  about  as  good  a  liar  and  a  crook 
as  anythin’  the  city  kin  give.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  the  fisherman,  with  an  un¬ 
comfortable  presentiment  of  the  deputy’s  reply.  His  pre¬ 
sentiment  was  right  the  very  first  time. 

“I  mean  you!”  snorted  the  deputy.  “There’s  been 
scvcril  things  brung  against  ye  in  times  past,  Mister  Hank, 
and  yeVl  better  jest  lay  low  now.  This  ain’t  the  first  time 
folks  has  been  shot  at  in  this  yere  lake.” 


The  fellow  turned  a  sickly  white. 

“Now,  you  jest  git. in  that  old  dug-out  of  yourn.  and  I'll 
get  one  of  these  young  fellers  to  row  me  up  or  paddle  me  to 
the  hotel,  so  1  kin  cut  acrosst  lots  ter  Rodney.” 

The  fisherman,  with  quaking  limbs,  went  down  to  his 
boat,  cast  off  with  never  a  word  and  rowed  silently  up  the 
lake. 

The  deputy  looked  after  him  with  a  significant  glance. 

“Wall,  now,  who’d  a  thunk  it?”  he  mused  in  an  audible 
tone;  “thar,  I  jest  said  that  half  in  teasin’,  and  I  do  believe 
I’ve  struck  a  clue  on  the  death  of  old  Captain  Simmons!" 

He  turned  toward  the  quiet  lads,  for  they  had  seen  some 
hidden  meaning  to  the  fisherman’s  actions. 

“Will  ye  take  me  up  the  lake,  boys?”  he  asked. 

“Sure,  they  will,”  said  MacKenzie.  “But  won’t  you 
have  a  little  bite  of  food  first  ?  We  have  early  supper  here, 
so  we  won’t  need  lamps.  And  there’s  still  some  good  stuff 
left.” 

The  deputy  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  surprise.  In 
that  frugal  country  people  were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
meals  away  to  strangers. 

“Wall,  geewhillikins,”  he  exclaimed.  “Hvere  I  came 
down  to  put  two  of  ye  in  the  lockup  and  now  yer  invitin’  me 
to  have  a  snack!  It  ain’t  right!” 

“Oh,  yes  it  is,”  said  the  teacher. 

“Welcome  to  our  city,  deputy,”  sang  out  jolly  Skinni- 
man,  with  a  wink  at  the  others. 

This  was  indeed  all  the  encouragement  that  the  official 
could  stand. 

He  sat  down  to  the  board,  and  the  two  darkies,  with  great 
gesticulation  and  bowing  and  scraping,  and  three  “sirs”  to 
every  offering,  brought  forth  some  very  good  remains  of  the 
supper. 

The  deputy  was  in  bliss,  for  he  had  never  been  waited  on 
by  a  colored  man  in  that  part  of  the  northern  country.  To 
have  two  of  them  at  his  beck  and  call  was  beyond  his 
fondest  dreams. 

The  Merrivales  stood  and  sat  around  him,  chatting  gaily, 
and  winning  him  to  eternal  friendship  by  the  merriness. 

“Well,  golbing  it,”  said  the  deputy,  “I  never~used  to 
think  much  of  city  wavs,  but  this  is  shore  the  way  to  oat. 
I  swan  I  had  no  idee  ye  lived  so  fine!” 

The  lads  chuckled  gaily,  and  in  a  way  which  did  not 
offend  the  country  official. 

For  at  heart  he  was  a  capital  fellow— and  g«x>d  fellows 
are  the  same  the  world  over,  whether  they  wear  blue  joans 
or  tailor-made  garb. 
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* 


“You  boys  make  a  hit  with  me,  all  right,”  said  the 
deputy.  “1  had  no  idee  that  Aubrey  could  cook  like  that 
and  them  smoke  waiters  is  shore  the  finest  I  ever  lieerd 

tell  on  !” 


The  deputy  started  toward  the  lake. 

“Wall,  will  one  of  ye  tote  me  up— or  two,  I  don’t  keer 
which  ?” 

“1  will,”  said  Skinniman;  “I  hope  I  get  into  some  ad¬ 
venture  like  Dick  and  Sam.” 

So  the  deputy  climbed  skillfully  into  Sam’s  canoe,  which 
was  a  large  one. 

Alan  tagged  along  as  an  escort  and  soon  they  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  thickening  dusk  in  the  direction  of  the  set¬ 
tlement. 

HacKenzie  laughed  quietly  to  himself,  as  they  all  sat 
around  telling  yarns  and  stories. 

Well,  boys,  I  don’t  believe  in  any  underhanded  trick¬ 
ery,  lie  saia  at  last,  as  the  lads  looked  questioningly  at 
him.  But  I  must  say  we  did  a  good  day’s  work.” 

“You  mean  with  that  deputy?”  asked  Dick. 

That  s  it  exactly.  We’ve  wTon  him  to  our  side  of  the 
fence,  and  that  means  a  good  deal.  These  country  law 
officers  and  law-givers  are  a  bad  combination — unless  you 
know  the  password.  The  last  time  I  was  here  they  had  the 
tarnationest  cussed,  mean  deputy  you  ever  met.  He  made 
life  miserable  for  our  camp  of  college  fellows.  But  this 
one  is  a  good  investment.  You’ll  see  before  long!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  WILD  CAT  BATTLE. 

Dick  and  Sam  turned  in  early  that  night. 

They  were  worn  with  the  varied  work  of  the  day. 

“We’d  better  get  a  good  sleep,  for  to-morrow  the  class 
work  will  begin,”  said  Sam;  “four  hours  every  morning, 
you  know,  Dick  The  principal  and  Professor  Watts  are 
corning  up  to-morrow,  in  the  morning,  too.” 

“I’m  with  you,”  said  Dick. 

Then  he  promptly  belied  the  words,  in  a  sense,  for  before 
three  more  minutes  had  passed  Dick  had  left  Sam  way  be¬ 
hind  in  the  trip  to  the  land  of  nod. 

It  must  have  been  about  three  o’clock  when  Daresome 
wa  di-turbed  in  his  dreamless,  exhausted  sleep. 


“What?”  he  asked,  drowsily,  as  he  turned  over. 

There  was  some  sort  of  a  queer  whining  sound  audible  to 
his  sleepy  senses. 

“Are  you  singing  or  snoring,  Sam?”  asked  Dick,  whim¬ 
sically,  supposing  that  the  sounds  ^emanated  from  his  friend. 

Sam,  however,  was  lost  in  slumber.  Dick  listened  at¬ 
tentively  and  noted  that  the  noise  was  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  hut. 

“That’s  funny,”  thought  Dick.  “Well,  I  suppose  I’d 
better  go  asleep;  it’s  probably  just  one  of  the  other  boys 
sleeping  away  at  a  snoring  carnival  of  his  own.  The  other 
tents  are  so  near  here  that  it’s  the  real  cause.” 

Dick  tried  to  sleep  again. 

But  the  clear,  open  air,  for  the  tent  flap  was  spread  wide, 
seemed  now  to  make  him  wider  and  wider  awake  with  every 
breath. 

For  some  reason  or  other  his  nerves  were  on  edge. 

“1  wonder  what  that  can  be?”  thought  Dick.  He 
listened  intently,  half  rising  again. 

As  he  lay  there  on  his  elbow  he  heard  something  scuffling 
across  the  floor  of  the  hut.  It  was  a  thin  layer  of  wood 
which  they  had  put  across  to  keep  it  from  muddying  up 
and  getting  damp  in  case  of  showers. 

“There’s  some  one  out  there!”  muttered  Dick  to  himself, 
thoroughly  convinced  by  this  time. 

“By  George,”  he  continued,  “I  believe  it’s  some  of  those 
Bellevilles  up  to  some  rascality  or  other!” 

Dick  rose  to  his  feet  stealthily,  slipped  into  his  trousers 
and  shoes,  and  started  out  as  noiselessly  as  possible  toward 
the'  hut. 

He  went  through  the  back  flap  of  the  tent  and  made  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  so  that  he  might  approach  from  a  sheltered  position. 

The  noise  of  some  scuffling  or  dragging  object  was 
plainly  audible  now.  Dick’s  heart  quickened  its  beating, 
for  this  promised  to  be  some  sort  of  adventure  worth  while. 

“I  hope  I’ll  get  some  more  excitement,  if  it’s  anything,” 
said  Dick  to  himself.  “I  hate  false  alarms.” 

Dick  was  destined  to  get  all  the  excitement  that  he  cared 
for,  and  a  little  more  to  boot. 

For,  as  he  slipped  to  the  door,  he  called  out  in  clear  tones 
to  find  out  who  was  intruding. 

“Halt,  there !  What  are  you  doing  in  that  kitchen  ?” 

There  was  no  answer. 

Daresome  advanced  into  the  kitchen,  and  as  he  did  so  lie 
touched  a  tin  dipper  lying  on  a  rough-hewn  table  at  his 
right  side.  This  gave  him  an  idea. 
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The  noise  continued,  and  lie  could  tell  from  the  sound 
the  exatki  location  of  its  course. 

“I’ll  get  you!”  cried  Dick,  standing  there  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  catching  up  the  dipper. 

He  threw  the  utensil,  or  weapon,  whichever  you  wish  to 
^all  it,  directly  at  the  noise-maker. 

It  never  dawned  upon  him  that  it  might  be  some  wild 
animal  instead  of  an  intruder  of  human  species. 

But  as  that  dipper  struck  with  a  thud  there  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  and  bloodcurdling  screech,  which  could  never  have 
come  from  a  human  throat. 

“Goslii”  exclaimed  Dick  in  surprise. 

As  he  ga^ed,  thunderstruck,  into  the  velvety  depths  he 
saw  suddenly  two  gleaming,  dull  lights  about  t.wo  inches 
apart.  They  were  the  eyes  of  some  forest  beast,  as  Dick 
well  knew. 

He  raised  his  arm  on  some  sudden  impulse. 

“Ouch!”  he  groaned  the  next  minute,  as  a  pair  of  claws 
cut  into  his  arm  through  the  pajama  shirt,  which  was  the 
only  protection  of  the  upper  part  of  his  body. 

The  animal  had  made  a  frantic  spring. 

“  We-o-o-o-w !” 

The  bloodcurdling  screeches  of  the  brute  rang  forth  on 
the  still  air,  waking  up  nearly  every  one  of  the  campers. 

They  sprang  up  and  rushed  toward  the  direction  of  the 
noise.  There  they  heard  a  terrific  scuffling,  and  the  over¬ 
turning  of  the  kitchen  table,  the  clatter  of  falling  dishes, 
and  the  general  racket  gave  evidence  that  the  struggle  was 
not  one-sided  by  any  manner  of  means. 

“What  in  the  name  of  thunder  is  it?”  cried  Sam  Thorpe, 
swinging  back  the  door,  which  had  been  knocked  half  shut 

i 

by  the  contestants. 

“It’s  I !”  yelled  Dick  frantically. 

The  wild  beast  screeched  more  and  more  desperately, 
clawing  at  Daresome,  and  that  youth,  half  guided  by  the 
phosphorescent  glow  of  those  baleful  eyes,  managed  to  get  a 
secure  grip  on  the  animal’s  throat. 

This  quick  move  was  what  saved  him  from  the  sharp 
teeth,  and  this  alone. 

There  is  no  telling  what  would  have  been  Dick’s  fate  if 
his  instinct  had  not  come  to  the  aid  of  his  fighting  powers. 

In  the  time  of  great  stress  and  storm — where  life  itself 
is  at  stake — a  man  instinctively  goes  back  to  the  animal 
method  of  dealing  with  the  crisis. 

His  natural  instincts  assert  themselves,  and  he  acts  with 
surprising  quickness  and  correctness. 


“This  is  worse  than  a  tiger,”  thought  Daresome,  a-  the 
brute  clawed  at  him. 

Daresome  felt  the  fiery  trail  of  the  sharp  claws,  but  lie 
knew  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  silence  his  animal 
enemy  by  strangulation. 

“Shall  we  shoot,  Dick?”* cried  Sam. 

“No,”  grunted  Dick,  “just  get  a  light  and  be  ready  to 
help !” 

His  words  came  near  costing  him  dearly,  even  then,  for 

the  wild  cat — as  it  really  was — wriggled  deftly.  It  had 

almost  pulled  its  hard,  agile  neck  from  his  grip,  when  Dick 

gave  a  sudden  twitching  grip  with  his  strong  fingers. 

% 

This  was  fortunate,  indeed. 

His  fingers,  by  luck,  had  closed  about  the  animal’s  wind¬ 
pipe  in  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  its  breathing  com¬ 
pletely. 

“Hurry  with  a  light!”  cried  Dick. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  struggling  about  the  floor  with 
the  animal  in  inky  darkness. 

At  last,  however,  a  shaft  from  a  lantern  shot  toward 
him,  giving  him  a  better  view  of  his  uncanny  opponent. 

Dick  shoved  downward,  twisted  his  leg  and  doubled  knee 
about,  pressing  down  on  the  brute  so  that  it  could  not  use 
its  hind  legs  to  claw  with. 

The  front  ones,  however,  had  torn  his  sleeve  to  strips  and 
his  arms  were  in  pitiable  condition. 

“Steady,  Dick,  we’ll  use  this  club!”  said  Skinniman,  as 

Sam  directed  his  lantern  better. 

% 

“No,  I’ll  finish  it  now  myself,”  said  Dick,  with  a  little 
pardonable  determination.  “I’ve  gone  this  far  and  I’ll  end 
up  the  job !” 

He  tightened  his  hold  and  twisted  his  desperate  fingers 
around  the  twitching  neck. 

At  last  the  wild  cat  lay  still  and  lifeless  to  all  appear¬ 
ances. 

Sam  stood  ready  with  the  lantern ;  Skinniman,  close  by, 
held  a  stout  hickory  axe-helve  in  his  strong  hands. 

Dick  decided  that  his  work  was  done. 

“Well,  that  ought  to  do !”  he  exclaimed,  rising  and  turn¬ 
ing,  with  his  painful  arms  limp  and  exhausted. 

As  he  did  so  Hie  cat  seemed  suddenly  to  regain  all  its 
strength  tenfold. 

It  stiffened  suddenly,  the  muscles  tightened  with  light¬ 
ning  quickness,  and  like  a  flash  the  furious  animal  was 
leaping  through  the  air  at  the  neck  of  Dick  Daresome. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

| 

FIXING  THE  NINE  LIVES 

Diet  would  have  dearly  paid  for  his  relaxation  if  the 
beast's  sharp  claws  and  teeth  had  reached  his  shoulders  and 
head. 

But  just  then  something  happened. 

The  accident  was  a  fatal  one  for  the  cat’s  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  simply  a  vigorous  swing  of  the  axe-helve 
against  its  skull. 

Skinniman  struck  with  that  weapon  as  he  had  never 
struck  before.  And  Skinniman  was  known  as  one  of  the 
hardest  hitters  in  the  academy  league. 

Biff ! 

"There,  that’ll  hold  you  for  a  while!”  gruntpd  Sam,  as 
the  animal  sank  to  the  floor  of  the  kitchen. 

But  again  its  wonderful  hold  on  life  asserted  itself,  and 
the  beast  sprang  up  again. 

“Look  out!”  cried  Alan  Brownson,  behind  Skinniman. 

Dick  had  already  stepped  out  of  the  tent,  and  he  saw  that 
the  battle  was  still  going  on. 

Skinniman  rained  blow  after  blow  at  the  maddened 
beast,  and  nearly  every  one  took  effect.  Yet,  somehow  or 
other,  the  wonderful  fighting  feline  managed  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  for  new  springs  and  clawings  at  its  enemies. 

Dick  saw  that  something  desperate  must  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  he  rushed  for  his  tent. 

As  he  did  so  he  met  MacKenzie  coming  on  the  run  to  see 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

"What  is  it?” 

"A  wild  cat!”  answered  Daresome  to  the  teacher’s  fren¬ 
zied  question. 

"Get  a  gun!”  directed  MacKenzie. 

"Just  what  I’m  doing,”  retorted  Dick;  and  he  snatched 
for  the  rifle  which  he  had  won  prizes  with  at  the  academy. 

It  was  standing  inside  the  flap  of  his  tent,  and  reaching 
it,  Dick  whirled  and  sped  for  the  kitchen. 

A  terrible  scene  v/as  being  enacted  by  this  time,  for  it 
was  a  stand-up  battle  between  Skinniman  Perkins,  attired 
ir.  pajamas  and  barefooted,  and  the  wild  cat. 

The  two  rushed  for  each  other,  and  each  minute  the  hor¬ 
ror-stricken  watchers  expected  to  see  Perkins  bitten  or  ter- 

f 

;ib!y  clawed  by  the  beast. 

"Well,  Vm  scratched  some  myself,”  thought  Dick,  "but 

J  reckon  J  can  shoot  still  !” 
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lie  forced  his  way  past  the  others  about  the  entrance  and 
boldly  entered  the  hut. 

Sain  stood  in  the  corner,  shielding  his  legs  with  a  chair, 
as  he  held  the  lantern  for  Skinniman  to  see  his  foe. 

"Look  out,  Dick!”  cried  Sam. 

^  "Nix — not  a  bit  of  it.  I’m  in  this  for  a  killing,”  said 
Daresome,  with  gritted  teeth. 

Skinniman  delivered  a  rousing  blow  on  the  wild  cat’s 
snout,  and  the  animal  whirled  about  in  pain.  It  saw  Dick 
Daresome  as  it  did  so,  and  with  this  new  enemy  in  sight, 
it  charged  again  with  a  frightful  screech. 

Dick  stood  stock  still,  and  as  the  cat  sprang  toward  him 
he  never  moved  a  muscle. 

The  Merrivales  outside  peered  in  with  horror  and  terror 
plainly  depicted  on  their  faces. 

They  expected  to  see  the  lad  torn  to  pieces. 

But  Dick  had  no  such  intention;  his  steady  nerves  were 
the  result  of  his  absolute  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  danger, 
and  were  necessary  for  his  success. 

A  single  mistake — a  twitching  of  a  finger  or  of  an  eye¬ 
lid — would  probably  mean  his  death. 

In  that«swift  fleeting  instant  between  the  time  when  the 
wild  cat  left  the  ground  and  the.  instant  when  he  wished 
to  act,  it  seemed*  to  Dick  that  an  interminable  time  passed. 

But  at  last  the  time  came  for  the  crucial  effort  to  down 
this  terrible  foe. 

"Now!”  the  youth  told  himself,  and  swinging  the  gun 
high  for  a  good,  quick,  short  range  aim,  Dick  pulled  the 
trigger. 

Bang ! 

The  flash,  the  powder  smoke  and  the  deafening  report  in 
the. small  compass  of  the  kitchen  hut  at  first  bewildered  the 
bystanders  and  breathless  watchers. 

They  knew  not  the  outcome. 

But  another  glance,  and  they  saw  Dick  Daresome  stand¬ 
ing  over  his  hard-won  conquest. 

"Wow!”  grunted  Skinniman,  with  relief,  sinking  back 
to  a  sitting  position  of  utter  exhaustion. 

"Giminy!”  exclaimed  Sam,  sinking  in  the  chair  which  he 
used  as  a  shin  guard. 

"Gosh !”  gasped  Dick.  Pie  sat  down  on  the  floor,  weak¬ 
ened  from  his  terrible  efforts  and  the  nervous  rack. 

The  Merrivales  crowded  in  and  prodded  the  lifeless  body 
of  tne  wild  cat. 

"They  say  those  brutes  have  nine  lives,  Dick,”  said  Alan 
Brownson,  as  he  looked  at  the  shaggy  mass  of  fur  and  claw* 
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and  sinews  which  so  short  a  space  before  had  been  vibrant 
with  life,  and  hatred,  and  power  of  death. 

“Nine  lives,  did  yon  say?”  cried  Dick,  finally  getting  his 
breath  and  his  speech  back  again. 

“Yes,  it  certainly  showed  them  all  in  this  fight,”  ans¬ 
wered  his  friend. 

D'ck  rose  to  his  feet  and  weakly  walked  out  of  the 
Kitchen  into  the  open  air,  and  the  calm,  cooling  breezes 
of  the  quiet  night.  It  was  really  beginning  to  show  the 
first  traces  of  dawn  in  the  east. 

-\Nix  on  the  nine  lives,  Alan  !”  said  our  hero,  with  a  tired 
laugh,  “That  particular  wild  cat  had  a  whole  regiment  of 
lives.  I  ought  to  know — I  started  the  row  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  I  was  astraddle  at  the  finish !” 

“Hurray  for  Dick  Daresome,  the  wild  cat  hunter!”  cried 
Chester  Brown,  a  lame  lad,  who  was  a  great  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  youth. 

“No,  sirree,”  said  Dick,  as  he  hurried  to  his  tent.  “Pm 
going  to  retire  from  that  job  right  now.  I  won’t  hunt  wild 
cats  after  this — I’ll  hunt  the  other  road  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  to  lick  your  weight 
in  wild  cats.” 

“  Yell,  Dick,  you  made  a  creditable  job  of  it,”  said  Mac- 
Kenzie  to  the  youth.  “What’s  the  matter  with  your  arms ?” 

“  Oh,  that’s  nothing  much — it’s  merely  the  hotel  register 
where  our  guest  wrote  his  name  before  he  took  a  room  for 
the  night.  But  I  wish  one  of  you  fellows  would  help  me 
bind  up  the  register  with  some  liniment!” 


of  the  time  will  be  for  sport  and  you  won’t  see  any  one 
enter  into  the  fun  more  than  myself,  either.” 

“Where  will  the  principal  and  Professor  Watts  be?’' 
asked  Dick.  “They  are  due  here  this  morning,  aren’t 
they  ?” 

“Yes,  they  will  drive  down  here  in  a  buggy  and  start 
things  going.  They  will  stay  at  the  hotel  up  the  lake  the 
Rodney  House — and  will  come  down  here  for  some  classes 
in  the  hotel  launch  every  morning.” 

“That’s  a  great  scheme,”  sdid  Skinniman ;  “I  like  an  in¬ 
structor  along — it  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  were  very  high- 
browed — but  when  it  comes  to  having  a  lot  of  professors  in 
camp,  that  gets  to  be  too  much  for  me.” 

“That’s  what  the  profs,  thought,”  laughed  MacKenzie. 
“Maybe  it  doesn’t  dawn  on  you  fellows  that  the  teachers  get, 
sore  on  students  once  in  a  while,  too.”' 

As  they  were  talking  the  lads  heard  several  gun  shots  up 
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the  road. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Sam. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  it  is  some  of  the  Belleville  fellows  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  target  practice,”  said  Dick.  “That’s  the  direction  of^ 
their  camp.” 

“Let’s  go  have  a  look  around  our  own  place  here.”  said 
Sam.  “You  know  we  haven’t  seen  much  except  along  the 
water  front  yet.” 

This  was  a  good  idea.  * 

So  Dick,  Chester  Brown,  the  lame  boy,  and  Sam  formed 
a  little  exploring  trio  and  rambled  up  the  rough  road  toward 
the  turnpike,  far  back  in  the  woods. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Next  day  was  the  starting  of  the  summer  study  work. 

Dick  and  his  friends  put  their  minds  down  to  the  work, 
and  MacKenzie  planned  out  the  course  which  they  were  to 
cover. 

•  * 

“You’ll  have  lectures  on  history,  sitting  right  under 
those  trees;  lectures  on  animals  and  trees  and  geology, 
walking  around  through  the  woods.” 

“That  1  >ents  blackboards  and  chalk  erasers,”  said  Sam, 
with  a  laugh. 

“You  Let  it  does,”  said  MacKenzie.  “From  eight  to 
twelve  we  fellows  will  go  over  these  studies — with  a  lot 
of  literature  and  reading  on  the  open-air  plau.  The  rest 


More  shots  came  to  their  ears. 

“I  wonder  if  they’re  fighting  the  Civil  War  over  again?” 
said  Dick  with  a  laugh. 

As  t.hev  reached  the  road,  the  main  thoroughfare,  which 
was  the  land  route  between  the  Merrivale  Camp  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Rodney,  they  heard  a  thundering  of  hoofs  afar 
down  the  roadway  toward  the  hotel. 

“Gosh,  look  at  that  team  coming!”  exclaimed  Daresome 
in  excitement. 

As  he  pointed  down  the  others  looked  and  saw  a  double 
team  tearing  along  at  breakneck  speed  toward  them. 

“Sure  as  you’re  alive  that’s  a  runaway!”  cried  Sam, 
gazing  intently. 

“Yes — see  the  reins  flying  high  in  the  air.”  said  Chester, 
pointing.  v 

The  lads  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  roadway. 

“What  shall  we  do.  Dick?”  asked  Sam,  turning  to  his 
roommate  for  leadership,  as  usual. 
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Dick  shook  his  head. 

'  “1  don't  think  we  ouglit  to  do  anything,  Sam,  because 

those  steeds  have  too  good  a  start  to  stop,  and  besides  they 
*have  a  clear  road,  wide  enough  and  easy  enough.  They 
will  just  run  themselves  out.” 

-  Sam  glanced  down  the  road. 

Thats  right,  I  guess — it  would  be  almost  suicide  .to  try 
to  stop  rhem  now,”  he  said. 

Dick,  on  an  impulse,  whirled  about  to  peer  along  the  pike 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

‘‘Great  snakes!”  he  cried  in  astonishment. 

“What  is  it?” 

/ 

Sam  whirled  about  and  followed  Dick’s  finger. 

lie  saw  a  cur^  e  in  the  roadway,  which  dipped  down  to 
pass  over  a  culvert,  with  a  little  brook  running  beneath. 
The  turn  in  the  road,  with  a  runaway  team  like  this,  would 
mean  absolute  wrecking  for  the  vehicle. 

Beyond  the  turn  Dick  saw  a  heavy  farm  wagon  coming 
down  the  road. 

It  was  terrible  complication. 

“Sam,  we  must  act!”  he  cried. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  if  anything,  to 
slacken  the  speeding  team.  Yet  he  was  sure  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  cause,  and  Sam  was  still  surer. 

“Dick,  come  back!  Don’t  sacrifice  your  life  foolishly!” 

Daresome  was  dragged  back  on  the  roadway  by  his 
friend,  and  the  runaways  came  closer,  ever  closer. 

“Oh,  but  this  is  terrible!”  gasped  Dick. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearful  ordeal  to  see  others  being  rushed 
onto  almost  certain  death. 

“Dick,  Dick!”  screeched  Chester.  “There  are  two  girls 
in  that  carriage;  I  can  see  them  standing  up  in  the  back!” 

The  lad’s  keen  eyes  had  informed  him  rightly,  and  Dick 
leaped  info  the  roadway  again. 

“I  will  act,  Sam,”  said  he.  “I  won’t  let  those  folks  go  to 
their  death  as  long  as  there’s  a  breath  in  me !” 

“Dick - ”  began  Sam. 

But  he  knew  his  roommate — he  was  aware  that  nothing 
could  swerve  Daresome  when  once  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  a  thing,  particularly  where  the  lives  of  others 
were  concerned  in  the  action. 

Nearer  and  yet  near ! 

The  team  was  but  a  few  rods  away  now. 

The  carriage  swung  from  side  to  side  on  the  smooth  road, 
b  it  already  the  down  grade  was  beginning  to  tell. 

“1  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do,  but  I’ll  try  a  throw!”  was 
1/iokK  last  thought  before  he  sprang. 


!  The  horses  were  upon  him ! 

With  a  bound  he  leaped  up  and  at  the  neck  of  the  nigh 
steed  like  a  greyhound. 

“Oh !”  gasped  Sam  at  the  daring  deed. 

But  Dick  had  no  thought  of  the  bravery  or  cowardice 
that  might  be  concerned. 

.  He  was  simply  fighting  for  the  lives  of  fellow-beings, 
and  all  his  energies  wrere  concentrated  on  swinging  that 
horse  in  such  a  way  as  to  trip  the  other  one. 

It  was  dangerous. 

/ 

The  danger  was  for  the  occupants  as  well  as  for  Dare- 
some,  for  the  animals’  sudden  halt,  if  the  tricklsucceeded, 
might  throw  them  to  broken  bones  or  death  on  the  hard 
roadwav. 

%j 

Yet  it  was  mere  certain  of  rescue  than  to  let  the  horses 
run  to  the  curve  at  the  low  culvert. 

“Now!”  cried  Daresome  through  clenched  teeth,  for 
the  strain  had  come. 

He  pulled  and  swung  his  body  mimbly  to  the  rear  after 
catching  a  frenzied,  unbreakable  grip  on  the  horse’s  head 
and  bridle. 

If  that  leather  had  broken  under  the  strain  this  story 
would  have  had  a  different  ending. 

But  it  was  early  in  the  hotel  season,  the  rig  was  spick 
and  span,  the  harness  new  and  it  stood  the  tug  beautifully. 

The  horse  was  pulled  toward  the  roadside,  and  madly  as 
tire  two  animals  were  speeding,  yet  Dick  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  draw  the  other  one  over,  too. 

“Good  boy!”  yelled  Chester,  excitedly,  but  his  voice  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  noise  of  this  terrible  encounter. 

“Once  more!”  thought  Daresome,.  feeling  that  still  he 
was  not  succeeding  as  he  should. 

All  this  had  happened  in  a  flash,  and  yet  the  horses  were 
perilously  near  the  brook. 

Dick  gave  another  twitch  to  the  bridle,  holding  on  at  thy 
side  of  the  animal  by  his  shoulder  strength.  He  kept  clea 
of  the  ground,  clear  of  the  cruel  hoofs  of  the  runaway. 

The  horse,  dragging  its  mate,  spun  a  little  more  to  tlx 
side,  and  then  tumbled  to  its  knees  in  the  soft,  soggy  grass, 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  brook. 

The  animals  thrown  as  they  were,  still  fortunately  es¬ 
caped  harm. 

But  Dick’s  thought,  as  he  leaped  aside  was  for  the  luck¬ 
less  passengers  in  the  carriage. 

They  were  thrown  head  over  heels — the  two  men  in 
front — and  Dick  had  not  had  a  good  look  at  their  faces — 
were  tossed  in  the  brook  with  a  great  splash. 
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'Two  girls  were  sent  sprawling  with  many  a  fluttering 
flounce  onto  the  greensward. 

Sam,  Chester  and  Dick  sprang  to  their  aid. 

“Gee  whiz!”  cried  Daresome,  in  petrified  astonishment. 
“Of  all  things !” 

He  stopped  as  if  turned  to  stone  or  to  a  pillar  of  salt, 
like  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Lot. 

“Why,  Dick  Daresome!”  cried  the  prettiest  of  the  two 
girls,  as  they  were  dragged  to  their  feet  by  Sam  and  Ches¬ 
ter. 

“Well,  Bess,  and  Grace !  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  in 
that  mix-up,  or  I’d  have  been  too  scared  for  you  to  do  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Dick. 

“You  scared  ?  Never !”  said  Bess,  with  a  tender,  approv¬ 
ing  look. 

She  was  pretty  well  jolted  up,  but  the  fall  on  the  soft 
grass  had  saved  her  from  injury. 

Chester,  not  being  romantically  interested  in  the  two 

girls,  as  were  Dick  and  Sam,  was  the  only  one  to  have  the 

* 

sanity  to  look  around  for  the  other  two  victims  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  and  unexpected  mishap. 

“Well,  of  all  things!”  exclaimed  he. 

As  he  turned  about  he  beheld  to  his  astonishment  two 
familiar  faces  surmounting  the  dripping,  bedraggled  fig¬ 
ures  which  were  clambering  out  of  the  brook. 

Dick  and  Sam  whirled  around  at  this. 

d  heir  amazement  went  one  better  on  the  other  surprise, 
and  they  stood  like  dunces. 

“Well,  young  man,  you  didn’t  know  what  a  hit  you 
would  make,  did  you?”  asked  a  deep  voice. 

,  “ Why — why — Professor  Watts— this  is  a  surprise!” 
gasped  Daresome. 

The  Professor  laughed. 

So  did  Ins  companion,  who  was  no  other  personage  than 
the  Principal  of  Merrivale  Academy. 

“Me  don’t  look  in  very  good  condition  to  start  off  the 
summer  term  of  studies,  do  we?”  asked  the  Principal, 
grasping  Daresome’s  hand. 

“Well,  you  might  be  in  a  great  deal  worse  condition  and 
not  look  nearly  so  bad,”  said  Dick,  pointing  to  the  twist  in 
the  road  where  their  carriage  would  have  thrown  them  to 
death,  almost  certainlv. 

V 

“  ^  ou  did  a  noble  act,  Daresome,”  said  the  Professor, 
reaching  forward  for  a  handshake  also. 

Dick  blushed. 

“Pm  certainly  rewarded  for  the  trouble  by  finding  out 
who  it  was,”  said  Dick. 


“But  how  did  it  happen,  Professor?”  asked  Sam,  as  he 
and  Dick  dragged  the  quivering?  panting  steeds  to  their 
feet,  little  worse  for  the  experience. 

“Well,  we  were  going  to  bring  the  girls  down  here  for  the 
ride  from  the  hotel,”  said  the  Principal,  “thinking  they 
would  like  to  see  the  camp.  Then  as  we  passed  some  sort 
of  camp  up  the  road,  there  was  a  lot  of  target  practice  of 
some  sort.” 

“Do  you  know  whose  camp  it  is?”  asked  Daresome,  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  thought. 

“No !” 

“Well,  that’s  Belleville  Academy  up  there — or  a  bunch 
of  their  students.  They  made  a  truce  with  us,  but  I  guess 

they  think  they  can  get  even  with  the  teachers !” 

% 

The  Principal  had  to  laugh,  too. 

“Anyway,  they  succeeded  in  starting  these  frisky  horses 
on  a  most  realistic  runaway.  The  reins  were  jerked  out  of  * 
my  hands  the  first  thing,  and  there  you  are !” 

“Well,  you  are  near  the  camp  now  and  ycu’d  better  come 
down  and  get  some  dry  togs  on,”  said  Dick,  leading  the 
way. 

In  a  few  more  minutes  the  Principal  and  the  Professor 
had  received  a  rousing  welcome  from  the  students,  and  on 
the  grounds  of  their  scare  and  the  rescue  by  Dick,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Academy  decided  to  call  off  the  first  day’s. class¬ 
es  for  a  sort  of  preliminary  holiday. 

“Good  for  you,  Dick,”  said  Skinnhnan  Perkins  in  Dick's 
ear.  “You  got  us  a  good  rest  for  some  good  fun,  instead  * 
of  studies,  and  we  owe  you  a  medal  for  payment.” 

“No,  you  don’t,”  said  Dick.  “I  get  reward  enough  in 
the  fact  that  Bess  and  I,  with  Sam  and  Grace,  are  going  to 
take  a  regular  whirlwind  canoe  race  between  the  boats  and 
land  up  at  the  Rodney  House  for  some  perfectly  good  hotel 
food  at  dinner  time !” 

THE  END. 


“DICK  DARESOME’S  SUMMER  BASEBALL 
NTNE ;  OR,  NEW  VICTORIES  FOR  MERRIVALE,” 
will  give  a  dashing  account  of  the  camp  life  and  the  jolly 
sport  of  the  Boarding  School  boys.  Dick  breaks  his  record 
as  a  prize  pitcher.  Buy  Wide  Awake  Weekly,  No.  164,  and 
read  how  he  does  it.  OUT  NEXT  M  EEK. 
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“finds”  are  now  on  view  in  the  Ahoui  museum  in  Bardos,  near 
Tunis. 
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CHOICE  READING  MATTER. 


Three  or  four  years  ago  a  parrot  belonging  to  an  old  woman 
in  Chester,  England,  made  such  a  nuisance  of  herself  that 
some  one  poisoned  her.  The  old  woman  had  the  dead  bird 
stuffed  and  placed  on  a  perch  in  the  house.  A  few  weeks  ago 
she  died  of  old  age,  and  everything  in  her  house  was  sold  at 
auction.  The  stuffed  parrot  was  bought  by  a  boy  for  a  six¬ 
pence,  and  when  he  got  it  home  he  found  about  $4,000  in  it. 
The  old  woman  had  used  the  dead  bird  for  a  bank.  There  is  a 
suit  against  the  boy’s  father  to  recover  the  money,  but  it  is 
believed  he  will  be  allowed  to  keep  it. 

* 

Those  who  have  attended  the  big  banquets  at  Delmonico’s, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  given  to  Cyrus  Field  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  which  cost  $50  a  plate, 
had  the  privilege  of  smoking  the  choicest  Havana  cigars,  cost¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  50  cents  each.  But  what  would  the  dinner  cost 
with  cigars  at  $4  apiece?  Yet  there  are  such  cigars  being  made 
in  Havana  to-day,  and  some  have  arrived  in  New  York.  Fran¬ 
cisco  E.  Fonseca,  a  friend  of  President  Palma,  and  who  was 
born  near  where  he  lived  in  Cuba,  received  one  of  these  a  few 
days  ago.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  imported  Japanese  rice 
paper,  and  inclosed  in  a  handsomely  decorated  box.  In  fact, 
only  one^comes  in  a  box,  and  each  is  sixteen  inches  long  and 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  at  the  middle.  It  is  said 
that  the  tobacco  can  only  be  grown  on  one  plantation  in  Cuba, 
and  the  duty  on  each  is  68  cents. 


A  Greek  vessel  left  the  Tunisian  port  of  Mahdea  (between 
Sousse  and  Sfax),  to  fish  for  sponges.  The  divers  rose  from 
their  first  descent  in  a  state  of  superstitious  terror.  They  had 
found,  they  said,  not  sponges,  but  the  hull  of  a  strange  vessel, 
on  which  lay  the  forms  of  sleeping  giants.  Thereupon  the 
captain  abandoned  the  search  for  sponges  in  those  haunted 
waters.  The  legend  grew,  and  was  soon  spread  abroad,  until 
it  reached  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Tunisian  An¬ 
tiquities.  One  of  their  members,  M.  Merlin,  “followed  the 
gleam”  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  “sleeping  giants”  to  the 
surface.  The  vessel  on  which  they  lay  was  about  30  meters  in 
length  by  eight  meters  in  width,  and  had  evidently  been 
wrecked  about  2,000  years  ago,  with  a  cargo  of  sculptures  in 
marble  and  bronze,  intended  for  some  building  then  in  course 
of  erection.  There  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Eros,  said  to  be  a 
replica  of  a  work  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  statuette  of  Enos, 
designed  as  a  lamp  stand.  A  pillar  with  the  head  of  Dionysus 
r»  of  extreme  interest,  as  it  bears  the  sculptor’s  name,  Boethus 
of  CbaJoedon,  who  Jived  in  the  second  century  B.  C.,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers.  These  and  other 


Eight  thousand  and  four  feet  of  ice  high  is  the  Yoho  glacier 
of  Canada.  Since  the  first  discovery  of  this  largest  of  Canada’s 
glaciers  it  has  maintained  a  grand  archway  of  ice  at  its  lower 
extremity.  The  span  of  this  arch  is  no  less  than  250  feet,  and 
its  height  is  estimated  at  70  feet,  while  from  beneath  the  arch 
the  drainage  escapes.  The  formation  of  the  arch  seems  to  be 
an  annual  phenomenon.  Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  it 
becomes  weakened  by  melting  and  the  whole  structure  col¬ 
lapses.  The  ice  gradually  is  broken  up  and  finally  removed, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  archway  is  commenced.  From  the 
archway  issues  the  Yoho  River.  It  is  calculated  that  an 
avalanche  must  have  occurred  in  1850  or  1860.  Since  then  the 
retreat  of  the  glacier  has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  five  to 
six  feet  a  year.  From  August,  1901,  to  August,  1904,  it  was 
found  that  the  retreat  had  been  111  feet,  or  37  feet  a  year. 
Between  August,  1904,  and  August,  1905,  the  glacier  receded 
but  nine  feet,  and  is  now  thought  to  be  checked.  About  the 
nose  of  the  glacier  there  is  evidence  of  a  bodily  disruption  of 
the  rock  strata,  to  which  the  term  “plucking”  is  applied.  Rock 
layers  are  ripped  off  where  the  layers  are  thin  bedded  and 
pointed,  and  the  fragments  are  pressed  into  the  ice  to  assist  in 
further  work.  The  Yoho  glacier  is  an  almost  if  not  entirely 
isolated  example  of  a  glacier  as  a  great  engine  of  erosion. 
Other  glaciers  move  forward  and  are  engines  of  transportation. 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


She — I  hear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlywed  have  just  joined 
the  church.  He — Well,  turn  about  is  fair  play.  Didn’t  the 
church  join  them? 

Tom — And  when  you  proposed  she  gave  you  a  sweet  answer? 

Dick — She  did,  indeed.  Tom — Ah,  she  said,  “Yes?”  Dick — 

No,  she  said,  “Fudge.” 

* 

“Your  love,”  he  cried,  “would  give  me  the  strength  to  lift 
mountains.  “Dearest,”  she  murmured,  “it  will  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  raise  the  ‘dust.’  ” 

Amateur  Photographer — Look  cheerful,  old  chap.  Subject — 
Can’t;  this  is  for  my  wife,  who’s  out  of  town.  If  I  looked 
cheerful  she’d  be  back  to-morrow. 

“Fanny  has  given  notice.”  “Why?”  “She  says  you  spoke 
in  a  brutal  manner  to  her  on  the  telephone  yesterday.”  “Yes¬ 
terday?  I  thought  I  was  speaking  to  you.” 

Magistrate — So  you  acknowledge  having  stolen  the  overcoat. 
Anything  more  to  say  for  yourself?  Prisoner — Yes,  your 
honor,  I  had  to  have  the  sleeves  relined. 

“Some  wise  man  said  all  men  are-  liars.”  “He  didn’t  say 
anything  about  women,  though.”  “No.  They  probably  told 
him  he  was  handsome,  and  he  believed  them.” 

Constable — Come  along;  you’ve  got  to  have  a  bath.  Tramp 
— A  bath!  What,  with  water?  Constable — Yes,  of  course. 
Tramp — Couldn’t  you  manage  it  with  one  0’  them  vacuum 
cleaners? 

“Edmund  is  the  smartest  child  I  ever  saw,”  boasted  the  fond 
mother.  “He  is  as  keen  as  a  razor.”  ”Yes,”  spoke  up  grumpy 
grandpa,  “and  he  reminds  me  of  a  razor.”  “In  what  way?* * 

“He  needs  strapping.” 
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AN  AWFUL  RAILROAD  RACE 


By  Kit  Clyde. 


A  letter  from  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  to  a  New  York  paper,  tells  this 
thrilling  story:  By  a  locomotive  explosion  on  a  western  rail¬ 
road  a  few  days  ago,  the  engineer,  John  Davison,  was  killed. 
Davison  was  one  of  the  oldest  engineers  in  the  country,  and 
was  for  several  years  on  the  Buffalo,  Corry  and  Pittsburg  Rail¬ 
road,  where  he  had  one  of  the  most  terrible  experiences  that 
has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  railroading.  His 
death  recalls  that  night  of  peril  to  every  one  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  although  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  related  in  minut¬ 
est  detail  at  all  gatherings  of  railroad  men  where  the  dangers 
of  the  footboard  have  been  the  topic. 

From  Mayville  Summit  to  Brocton  Junction  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Road  the  distance  is  ten  miles,  but,  owing  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  sweeping  curves  in  the  railroad,  the  distance  by  rail  is 
fourteen  miles.  The  grade  for  that  distance  is  nearly  eighty 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  Corry  Road  extends  into  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  oil  regions,  and  ten  years  ago  carried  large  quantities  of 
petroleum.  On  the  night  of  August  17,  1869,  Davison’s  engine 
was  at  the  Summit  with  a  train  of  one  box  car,  six  loaded  oil 
cars,  and  two  passenger  cars.  The  box  car  was  next  to  the 
locomotive,  and  the  passenger  cars  were  at  the  end  of  the 
train.  The  engineer  had  started  the  train,  and  it  had  attained 
good  headway,  when  he  discovered  flames  issuing  from  one  of 
the  oil  cars.  He  whistled  down  brakes,  and  the  coaches  were 
cut  loose  from  the  oil  cars,  which  were  quickly  uncoupled  from 
the  box  car. 

The  engineer  then  pulled  on  down  the  hill  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  burning  cars,  in  order  to  save  the  locomotive  and 
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the  other  car,  in  which  were  two  valuable  trotting  horses  and 
their  keepers  on  their  way  to  Cleveland.  He  supposed  the 
brakemen  would  put  the  brakes  on  the  oil  cars,  but  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  this  was  not  done,  and  they  followed  the  locomotive, 
gaining  headway  every  moment.  Before  the  engineer  had 
taken  in  the  situation,  the  oil  cars,  every  one  of  them  now 
ablaze,  came  dashing  upon  him  around  a  curve.  They  crashed 
into  the  box  car,  knocking  in  one  end  of  it,  but,  singularly 
enough,  neither  that  nor  any  of  the  moving  cars  were  thrown 
from  the  track  by  the  collision.  The  engineer  and  fireman 
could  have  escaped  all  danger  by  abandoning  the  locomotive, 
but,  as  Davison  said  when  asked  afterward  why  he  did  not 
pursue  that  course,  they  had  twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  the  company’s  property  in  their  charge,  and  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  save  it  if  possible. 

According  to  the  engineer’s  story  of  the  accident,  he  saw 
there  was  to  be  a  race  for  life  between  him,  with  his  engine, 
and  the  flaming  cars  under  no  control.  He  said  that  when  the 
oil  cars  struck  the  one  in  which  the  horses  were,  the  poor 
animals  actually  screamed  with  fright.  The  heat  was  unbear¬ 
able.  Davison  pulled  the  throttle  valve  wide  open,  and  he 
declared  that  he  flew  down  the  eighty-foot  grade  so  fast  that 
the  engine  could  not  pump.  The  keepers  in  the  car  next  the 
oil  cai  s  climbed  up  to  the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  car,  and, 
with  taces  <is  pale  as  death,  begged  the  engineer  to  “give  her 
more  steam.  They  could  see  the  blazing  oil  cars  through 
the  broken  end  of  their  car,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  they 
gained  at  every  turn  of  the  wheels. 

The  engineer  said  that  when  he  struck  the  sharp  curves  at 
the  lightning  speed  at  which  he  was  going,  he  expected  that 
his  engine  would  leave  the  track  and  be  hurled  down  the 
mountain  side. 

The  night  was  \erj  dark.  I  he  engine  thundered  along 
faster  tlur  any  engine  ever  ran  in  this  country  before  or  since, 
through  woods  and  deep  rock  cuts,  and  on  the  edge  of  high 


precipices.  The  horses  were  stamping  and  neighing  with  ter¬ 
ror  in  the  box  car,  and  only  a  few  feet  in  the  rear  was  the 
flying  mass  of  flame  rushing  down  the  mountain  like  a  tre¬ 
mendous  meteor.  The  blaze  from  the  thousands  of  gallons  of 
burning  oil  was  more  than  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  lighted  up 
the  woods  and  rocks  and  crooked  road  for  miles.  The  whole 
heavens  were  illuminated,  and  from  Brocton  the  sight  of  the 
great  conflagration,  apparently  flying  through  the  air,  now” 
hidden  for  a  second  by  a  cut  or  a  piece  of  woods,  and  then  leap¬ 
ing  out  again  and  up  toward  the  sky  like  a  huge  fountain  of 
fire,  is  described  as  being  awful  ’in  its  grandeur. 

The  idea  of  Engineer  Davison  was  to  call  for  the  opening 
of  the  switch  for  him  at  Brocton  Junction,  so  that  he  could 
run  on  to  the  Lake  Shore  track,  -where  the  grade  was  ascending, 
and  where  he  could  soon  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  burning  cars 
through  their  having  lost  the  propelling  power  of  the  decline 
of  the  Summit  grade.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  express  on  the  Lake  Shore  road  -would  be  due  at  the  Junc¬ 
tion  when  Davison’s  engine  reached  there.  To  add  to  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  situation,  a  west-bound  Lake  Shore  freight  train 
was  at  that  moment  running  to  pass  the  Junction  before  the 
arrival  of  the  express.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  whistle  for  the  switch,  and  take  the  chances  of  the 
freight  getting  out  of  the  way  and  the  express  being  flagged 
or  late. 

The  engineer  knew  that  he  must  have  been  seen  from  Broc¬ 
ton  Junction,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  oil,  in  his  life  or 
death  race  down  the  mountain,  and  that  the  railroad  men  there 
understood  the  peril  of  his  situation  and  would  be  prompt  to 
act.  He  whistled  for  open  switch.  He  and  his  fireman  then 
bade  each  other  good-by,  and  awaited  the  result.  The  freight 
train  gained  the  siding  out  of  their  way.  The  switch  was 
opened,  and  they  tore  on  up  the  Lake  Shore  track,  past  the 
depot  and  through  the  village,  and  were  soon  out  of  the  way 
of  the  burning  cars.  The  latter  gradually  came  to  a  stop. 
The  engine  and  the  box  car  were  stopped  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  Lake  Shore  express,  which  was  both  late  and 
signaled. 

When  Davison  and  his  fireman  found  they  were  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  they  fainted  on  their  engine.  The  horses  in  the  box  car 
were  ruined,  and  their  keepers  were  taken  from  the  car  un¬ 
conscious.  The  oil  tanks  burned  for  three  hours  after  they 
were  stopped. 

The  most  fortunate  circumstance  of  the  whole  affair  was  the 
uncoupling  of  the  passenger  cars  from  the  oil  cars  at  the  Sum¬ 
mit.  They  were  filled  with  passengers,  and  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  with  the  burning  tanks  would  have  been  wrapped  in 
flames  in  a  very  short  time,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
escape  for  the  passengers  from  a  most  horrible  fate.  It  -was 
Just  nine  o’clock  when  Davison  pulled  out  from  Mayville 
Summit.  When  he  was  taken  from  his  engine,  sixteen  mile9 
from  the  starting  point,  it  was  not  yet  twelve  minutes  past 
the  hour. 

James  Keenan,  Davison’s  fireman,  was  killed  about  three 
years  ago.  He  was  on  his  engine,  when  he  saw  a  child  playing 
on  the  track  some  distance  ahead.  He  ran  out  to  the  pilot, 
and,  reaching  over,  caught  the  child  and  tossed  it  on  one  side 
of  the  track.  He  lost  his  balance,  however,  fell  in  frout  of 
the  locomotive,  and  was  crushed  to  death. 

- - -  m  ■  »  - - 

CHATEAUBRUNT’S  ESCAPE 


Among  all  the  captains  who  fought  for  Church  and  King 
in  the  bloody  struggle  in  La  Vendee,  none  had  won  brighter 
laurels  than  Victor  Chateaubriant.  or  the  “Black  Captain, **  as 
he  was  generally  called,  on  account  of  the  sable  suit  that  be 
always  wore. 
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A  commonplace  history  had  the  young  and  handsome  soldier. 
1  he  ouIn  direct  descendant  of  a  long  and  noble  line  of  ances¬ 
tors,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  liv- 
v  inS  Quietly  on  his  ancestral  acres;  but  when  he  heard  that  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  running  red  with  noble  blood,  and  that 
his  king  was  in  danger,  young  Victor  at  once  buckled  on  his 
sword  and  hurried  away  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 

He  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  much  service,  for  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  Louis  was  already  sealed. 

But  the  young  soldier  distinguished  himself  by  joining  com- 
piin\  v  ith  the  band  headed  by  the  "well-known  Chevalier  de 
t  v  Maison  Rouge,  and  nearly  effecting  the  escape  of  the  kingly 
prisoner  by  a  well-contrived  scheme. 

By  a  mere  accident  the  plot  failed,  the  conspirators  were 
discovered,  and  urged  to  fly. 

In  company  with  two  or  three  more  Breton  gentlemen,  Victor 
returned  to  his  native  province,  and  there  raised  the  snow- 
white  banner  w'hich  bore  the  lily  flowers  of  royalty.  ' 

The  story  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee  is  written  in  the  pages 
•  history.  Never  since  the  “world  began  was  witnessed  greater 
heroism  than  that  displayed  in  the  deeds  of  the  half-armed 
peasants,  who  for  a  time  so  soundly  thrashed  the  veteran  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Republic. 

Right  in  the  head  of  the  victory,  before  the  sad  reverse  came 
that  trampled  under  foot  the  golden  lilies  and  raised  trium¬ 
phant  the  blood-stained  banner  of  thfe  Age  of  Reason,  Chateau- 
briant  was  captured  in  a  skirmish,  and  forwarded  at  once  to 
Paris  to  be  executed. 

v  When  Chateaubriant  reached  Paris,  a  hundred  heads  a  day 
were  falling  beneath  the  edge  of  the  sharp  knife. 

France  was  to  be  purified  and  regenerated  by  cutting  off 
the  head  of  everybody  that  had  the  slightest  claim  to  be  called 

*  respectable. 

With  fifty  others,  Chateaubriant  was  thrust  into  a  narrow 
room,  and  in  dreadful  anxiety  the  prisoners  waited  for  the 
announcement  of  their  fate. 

There  was  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  it  would  be,  for  in 
the  times  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  be  accused  was  to  be  con¬ 
demned;  few  people  entered  a  prison  that  did  not  leave  it  for 
the  scaffold;  the  only  uncertainty  was  how  long  would  it  be 
before  the  final  hour  would  come. 

Cool  and  careless  by  nature  as  were  the  greater  part  of  the 
royalists,  Chateaubriant  chafed  but  little  in  the  narrow  con¬ 
fines  of  the  prison,  and  as  day  after  day  passed  by,  and  his 
name  was  not  called  forth  as  an  announcement  that  the  fatal 
cart  waited  for  him,  at  last  the  young  soldier  began  to  believe 
that  his  case  had  been  overlooked,  and  that  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  his  escaping  the  close  embrace  of  Mother  Guillo¬ 
tine,  as  the  bloodthirsty  Parisians  were  wont  to  term  the  hor¬ 
rible  engine  of  death  that  had  already  destroyed  so  many  val¬ 
uable  lives. 

But  above  the  door  of  the  Parisian  prisons  at  that  date  might 
be  inscribed  the  line  of  the  Italian  poet: 

*  “Let  he  who  enters  here  leave  hope  behind.” 

Few  accused  ones  escaped  the  merciless  butchers  who  at 
that  time  ruled  the  destinies  of  France. 

And  so,  one  gloomy  noon,  when  the  sky  above  was  like  lead, 
and  the  very  air  seemed  murky  and  oppressive,  Chateaubri- 
ant’s  name  was  called. 

“At  last!”  the  soldier  said,  lightly,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  barred  window  from  whence  he  had  been  gazing  at  the 
-  death  cart  standing  in  the  courtyard  half-filled  with  its  human 
victims. 

Then  he  bade  his  companions  in  misfortune  “good-by,”  and 

followed  bis  jailer.  , 

“We’ve  got  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  batch  of  aristocrats,” 
the  jailer  said,  as  he  bound  the  prisoner’s  hands  behind  him— •- 
"Madame  Guillotine  will  squeeze  fifty  or  a  hundred  dainty 
r  r'kr.  before  nightfall.” 


The  fellow  spoke  as  carelessly  as  though  he  talked  of  sheep 
instead  of  men  and  women. 

The  tumbril,  the  death  cart  used  to  convey  prisoners  from 
the  jail  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  crowded  with  victims. 

All  of  them  bare-headed,  and  with  their  hands  fastened  se¬ 
curely  behind  them. 

The  usual  crowd  was  in  waiting  at  the  prison  gate  to  escort 
the  wagons  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  the  executions  took 
place. 

Days  of  slaughter  had  not  yet  sated  the  appetite  of  the  rab¬ 
ble. 

No  show  to  them  so  dear  as  the  dying  moments  of  the  aristo¬ 
crats. 

The  dog  had  broken  his  chain  now,  and  was  feeding  upon 
the  carcass  of  his  master;  no  sweeter  meat,  to  his  taste,  in  ail 
the  world. 

With  a  yell  and  jeer  the  crowd  escorted  the  carts — for  there 
were  five  in  all — filled  with  bareheaded  and  pinioned  pris¬ 
oners. 

With  pale  faces,  but  with  curling  lips,  the  doomed  men  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  taunts  of  the  rabble. 

The  Place  de  Greve  was  reached  at  last,  and  “Mother  Guillo¬ 
tine”  began  her  horrid  work. 

Head  after  head  was  severed  from  its  trunk,  and  still  the 
crowd  pressed  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  platform,  their  appe¬ 
tites  only  whetted  by  what  they  had  seen. 

Fifty  heads  had  fallen,  and  tfie  last  cart,  in  which  was 
young  Victor,  discharged  its  load  upon  the  platform. 

A  tall,  pale  priest,  clad  in  the  black  robes  of  his  office,  was 
the  first  to  step  forward,  and  coolly  place  his  neck  under  the 
edge  of  the  fatal  knife.  Again  Mother  Guillotine  clutched  her 
victim,  and  another  martyr’s  crown  was  won. 

Then  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  instrument  of 
death  had  become  disarranged. 

The  crowd  grumbled  and  swore  at  the  delay,  and  pressed 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  platform.  They  could  not  bear  to  be 
deprived  of  their  sport,  even  for  a  few  moments. 

Chateaubriant,  who  was  standing  on  the  extreme  end  of  the 
platform,  nearest  of  all  the  prisoners  to  the  crowd,  shuddered 
at  first  with  aversion,  as  some  greasy  and  tattered  fellows 
climbed  upon  the  platform  and  peered  over  his  shoulder,  im¬ 
patient  to  se  what  was  the  matter  with  the  Parisians’  idol; 
but  then  a  sudden  thought  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  kept  his 
place. 

More  of  the  rabble  followed  the  first  men  upon  the  plat¬ 
form. 

Never  noticing  the  bareheaded  prisoner,  they  pressed  beyond 
him  in  their  eagerness  to  see.  < 

The  guard  did  not  notice  the  intrusion,  and  soon  Chateau¬ 
briant  found  himself  standing  in  the  second  line  of  the  crowd, 
and  then  that  line  pushed  by  him. 

The  Royalist  now  saw  that  the  time  for  action  had  come. 

Moving  quickly  backward,  he  descended  from  the  scaffold 
and  was  lost  in  the  throng.  Twining  his  hands  together  so  as 
to  half  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  tied,  the  soldier  reached 
the  square,  turned  off  in  a  cross  street,  then  turning  again,  and 
meeting  an  honest,  simple-looking  citizen,  appealed  to  him. 

“Oh,  citizen,”  he  said,  “some  rascally  wags  have  tied  my 
hands  behind  me,  and  stolen  my  hat;  if  yon  would  only  have 
the  kindness  to  release  me!  ” 

The  citizen,  never  suspecting,  was  only  too  happy  to  comply 
with  the  reasonable  request. 

And  Chateaubriant,  the  moment  he  was  free,  thanked  the 
worthy  man  and  hurried  away.  Luckily,  he  had  a  good  store 
of  bank  notes  secreted  in  the  lining  of  his  vest,  and  so  was 
easily  enabled  to  escape  to  England. 

Probably  not  one  of  the  strange  Incidents  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  more  noteworthy  than  this  miraculous  escape. 
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No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
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PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
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Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 
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No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
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No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUN£  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
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No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
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tax d  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 
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„  Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
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No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
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Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
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No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
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fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
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No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
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•leight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
^•cially  prepared  cords.  By  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 
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lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller’s  second  sight  . 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight.  i 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson.* 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  ► 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  AndersOD. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com, 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 
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No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy  ' 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUS^AL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  ^Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  * 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  53  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  vour  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  ev*rv  voung 
lady  in  the  land  should  hnve  this  book.  J  ^  ^ 

7,4  „T*OW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject  • 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  sptcimsn  letters! 


THE  STAGE. 

N\x  41.  THE  BOYS  OP  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.— C  Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
tv.v  sc  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
th.s  wonderful  little  book. 

Na  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AN  D  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  aud  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
Obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  wTorld-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks*  <. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

^ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  ( delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions.^  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  „  ,  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  .  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings.  _  .  ,  ,  , 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  fv  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  R^  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  B  ully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
Is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ... 

No  33  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.— -Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 

of  aood  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
ring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

the  drawing-room. 

»  -*  DECLAMATION. 

27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
Cova  riinz  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
X/T  *‘n  ng  -  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


r, 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER— Containing  foul* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mofffc 
simple  and  concisj  manner  possible.  .  O 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debate*),  questions  for  discussion,  'and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  ot  flirtation  art 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lovt, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
to  be  observed)  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tht 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and* 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costlesSs  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggdg 

No.' 50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  foe 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  aud  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlNo.d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

PlNo!S*55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  aud  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  seme  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

ANoy  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Studv,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Poet 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  Q 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.’’ 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 


STORIES  OF  A  BOY’S  SCHOOLDAYS 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32  Pages  of  Reading 


By  FRANK  FORREST 

Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  Illustrations 
Issued  Every  Friday 


No  137  of  this  weekly  begins  a  new  series  of  school  stories,  written  by  Frank  Forrest,  the  best  author  of  this  class 
ot  fiction  in  the  wo,  ld.‘  Each  number  derails  the  fun,  perils,  and  sports  of  a  fearless  young  student  with  an  upright 
character  who  stands  for  justice  and  honor  in  all  things.  He  and  his  schoolmates  encounter  all  sorts  of  lively  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  kinu  that  boys  like  to  read  about.  Some  fine  girls  figure  in  the  series,  and  a  deep  element  of  inter¬ 
est  runs  through  every  story. 
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TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  ABOUT  THESE  STORIES 
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LATEST  ISSUES. 


115  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Wreckers;  or,  Saving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Mail.  ,  .  „  „  T„. 

1 1 G  Young  Wide  Awake's  Plucky  Drive;  or,  Bridging  a  Chasm  ot  * -re. 

117  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Briber  ;  or,  The  Test  that  Makes  a 

Mam  _  <  .. 

118  Young  Wide  Awake's  Artful  Dodge;  or,  Placing  Enemies  on  the 

Defen  se 

119  Young  Wide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery;  or,  Hunting  Down  the 

Fire  Thieves.  ^  ..  .  ,, 

120  Young  Wide  Awake's  Drawn  Battle;  or,  Breaking  Even  W  ill  the 

Neptunes.  _ 

121  Young  Wide  Awake  in  a  House  of  Death;  or.  The  .\.,\stery 

of  a  Big  Blaze. 

122  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Night  Prowlers”;  or.  The  Fire  at 

the  Cartridge  Works. 

123  Young  Wide  Awake's  Wild  Ride;  or.  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 

121  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Closest  Call;  or,  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn. 
125  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Gritty  Battle;  or,  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel 

Fire.  ,  _ 

12C  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Heroism;  or,  The  State  Firemans  tourna¬ 
ment. 

127  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Latest  Recruit;  or.  Snatching  His  Captain 

From  Death.  1 

128  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Sylvia”  ;  or,  Saving  Life  on  the 

River. 

129  Y’oung  Wide  Awake's  Leap  in  the  Dark  ;  or,  Capturing  the  “League 

of  3.” 

130  Young  Wide  Awake's  Hazard  ;  or.  Stopping  a  Theatre  Fire. 

131  Young  W;de  Awake  Off  His  Guard;  or,  Caught  in  a  Warehouse 

Blaze 

132  You  g  Wide  Awake's  Best  Deed;  or,  Saving  the  Life  of  His 

Sweetheart. 

133  Y*ou  g  Wide  Awake's  Deadly  Peril ;  or.  Good  Work  at  an  Insane 

Asylum. 

134  Young  Wide  Awake's  Struggle  in  the  Dark;  or,  Trapped  in  a 

Flooded  Cellar. 

135  Young  Wide  Awake's  Swift  Run  ;  or,  Saving  the  Midnight  Ex¬ 

press. 

136  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Last  Chance;  or,  Rescued  from  Certain 

Death. 

137  Dick  Daresome’s  Schooldays;  or,  The  Victory  of  the  New  Boy. 

138  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers  ;  or,  Turning  the  Tables 

on  His  Enemies. 


139  Dick  Daresome’s  Bold  Rescue ;  or,  Saving  the  Academy  Girls. 

140  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Burglars;  or.  Risking  His  Life  for  a 

Room-mate. 

141  Dick  Daresome  Missing  ;  or.  The  Academy  Girls  to  the  Rescue. 

142  Dick  Daresome's  Fight  for  Honor ;  or.  Clearing  a  School  Sus¬ 

picion. 

143  Dick  Daresome's  Quarrel:  or,  Showing  Up  a  Coward. 

144  Dick  Daresome's  Fatal  Error;  or,  Trapped  by  an  Envious  School¬ 

mate.  ,  r.  • 

145  Dick  Daresome's  Ice  Victory  ;  or.  Skating  a  Race  Against  Deatrn 

146  Dick  Daresome’s  Struggle  for  Leadership ;  or,  Getting  Ahead  ot 

His  Rivals. 

147  Dick  Daresome's  “Flying  Gull”  ;  Tr,  Winning  the  Ice-Boat  Contest. 

148  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Village  Toughs ;  or,  A  Battle  Against 

Odds.  .  „ 

149  Dick  Daresome's  Hockey  League  ;  or.  Winning  Out  for  M err: vale 

150  Dick  Daresome's  Man  Hunt:  or,  A  Ten-Mile  Chase  alter  Robbers. 

151  Dick  Daresome's  Dark  Days  ;  or.  Tricked  by  a  Boy’s  Deceit. 

152  Dick  Daresome's  Wild  Toboggan  Ride;  or.  Daring  Sport  on  the 

Mountain  Side. 

153  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Lynchers;  or.  The  Fight  for  an  Inno¬ 

cent  Man. 

154  Dick  Daresome  Hunted  Down;  or,  Caught  in  the  Clutches  of  the 

“Night  Caps.” 

155  Dick  Daresome's  Cross  Country  Run  ;  or.  Winning  Out  By  a 

Head.  •  „  _ 

156  Dick  Daresome’s  Perilous  Swim;  or,  A  Daring  Rescue  From  the 

Whirlpool. 

157  Dick  Daresome's  Lo«st  Cause;  or.  Queered  by  His  Belleville 

Rival. 

158  Dick  Daresome’s  Champion  Pitching:  or.  Saving  the  Day  for 

Merrivale. 

159  Dick  Daresome’s  Rowing  Match:  or.  The  Prize  Oarsman  of 

Merrivale. 

160  Dick  Daresome’s  Mistake:  or.  Losing  a  Game  to  Belleville. 

161  Dick  Daresome’s  Shooting  Match;  or.  The  Priz<>  Score  of  the  Academy. 
1  6  2  Dicu  Daresome  and  the  Gip  y  King;  or.  Saving  His  Sweetheart. 

163  Dick  Duresome  in  Camp:  or.  In  the  Woods  with  His  School. 

164  Dick  Daresome’s  Summer  Baseball  Nine;  or.  New  Victories 

vale. 
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return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOT 'SET.  Publisher,  24  Fnion  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

“  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE.  Nos . 

“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books.  Nos . 
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